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WITH A NANTUCKET SHELL. 
By CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 
SEND thee a shell from the ocean beach ; 
I But listen thou well, for it hath speech. 
Hold to thine ear 
And plain thou’lt hear 
Tales of ships 
That were lost in the rips, 
Or that sunk on shoals 
Where the bell-buoy tolls, 
And ever and ever its iron tongue rolls 
In a ceaseless lament for the poor lost souls, 


And a song of the sea 
Has my shell for thee; 
The melody in it 
Was hummed at Wauwinet, 
And caught at Coatue 
By the gull that flew 
Outside to the ship with its perishing crew. 


But the white wings wave 
Where none may save, 


And there’s never a stone to mark a grave. 


See, its sad heart bleeds 

For the sailors’ needs ; 

jut it bleeds again 

For more mortal pain, 

More sorrow and woe 

Than is theirs who go 
With shuddering eyes and whitening lips 
Down in the sea on their shattered ships. 


Thou fearest the sea? 
Ah, a tyrant is he— 
A tyrant as cruel as tyrant may be; 
But though winds fierce blow, 
And the rocks lie low, 
And the coast be lee, 
This I say to thee: 
Of Christian souls more have been wrecked on 
shore 


Than ever were lost at sea! 


“Its weekly issue is one of the most delightful of 
guests of old and young.”—Christian Advocate, New 
York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiustraten WEEKLY. 


The numb r for April 17th contains several con- 
tributions of importance, notable among which are 
Mrs. Sopnie B. Herrick’s article on “ Birds of 
Past Ages,” and * The Running High Jump,” by 
W. Byrp Pace, the amateur champion of the 
world in this branch of athletics. Mr. PaGr not 
0 dy can jmp high , than any one else, but he 
writes about the sport in a manner that is inter- 
esting, and that cannot fail to be of practical value 
to any young read rs who may be ambitious of rl- 
valling his prowess. 


The principal illustration in this number is 
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ArTer THE Painting By C. Burton Barser, 


Other illustrations are 
Jessie SHEPHERD, ALICE 
BARNES. 

A special Supplement 
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Ways,” by Axnnix L. Jack, and“ Keeping a Diary 


aud Having an Allowance,” by Margaret E. 
DANGSTER, 
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An Illustrated Supplement is issued qratuitous- 
ly with this number of Harper's Bazar. 


A PatreRN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous 
Sull-sized patterns, illustrations, and desc riptions 
of Lapis’ Spring and Summer Street and Hovse 
Dresses, Wrappines, and Bonnets, CHILDREN’S 
Suits, J’arasols, Fancy Articles, etc., will be pub- 
lished in the next number of the Bazar. 


Mrs. Linton’s story “ Through the Long Nights,” 
which is omitted this week on account of the non- 
arrival of the advance sheets, will be resumed in 


our next numbe rv, 


ART PICTURES FROM THE PARIS 
SALON. 


Our next number will contain several exquisite 
engravings by Cu. Bavupr, Jrom some of the finest 
pamtings by distinguished artists exhibited in the 
Paris Salon of 1888. 


SPRING CLOTHES. 

JT is with the appearance of all Nature’s 

new dress, fresh grass on the hill-sides, 
fresh flowers in the meadows, fresh leaves 
on the trees, almost, as one might say, fresh 
water in the brooks, and certainly fresh air 
within the sky, where already there is a 
new sort of sunshine by day and a new con- 
stellation of stars by night—it is with all 
this bright array of all out-doors, a festal 
dressing for the coronation of the reigning 
spring, that, by as natural an instinct as the 
one by which the bird preens his feathers, 
all womankind turns to the thought of fresh 
garments to'wear, and the new spring clothes 
become the thought uppermost for a season 
with frivolous and sedate alike, although of 
course a more important, pressing, and last- 
ing thought with the former. But even 


| 





the old lady in her mob-cap turns her 
thoughts then, if never before in the year, 
to a new rufile; and even the child of two 
years observes it, if her array is not as fresh 
as that of any other of the spring blossoms. 

Nor is this a mere exhibition of vanity, 
and the desire to set off and parade one’s 
best points and beauties, so that it can 
be said of us as the old lord in All’s Well 
once said, “The soul of this man is in his 
clothes.” It is, on the contrary, an instine- 
tive sense of the propriety of putting one’s 
self in accord with all the pleasant and 
well-dressed things of animated nature; it 
is the same aspiration for freshness and 
cleanliness that rans through so much of 


animated nature otherwhere. A new gown, 


| anew wrap, anew bonnet, new laces, gloves, 


and ribbons—they are all matters of n0 mo- 
ment in the conduct of the universe, very 
possibly, but of great moment to some slight 
fractional portions of the universe, in the 
satisfaction not only of the body, but of the 
tastes, Which certainly have something to 
do with the mental if not the moral equip- 
ment, unless there is another department 
Within us to be styled neither mind nor soul, 
and to which these tastes may be referred. 

And why should we not blossom ont in 
new clothes when this bright new weather 
comes? Is it not a duty owed by every one 
to every one else to present as agreeable an 
aspect to the world as it is possible to do? 
Why should we make the only discord in 
the harmony, and when all things are re- 
joicing in fair colors and airy flights and 
new sprays of growth, make ourselves a 
blotch upon the general view? And are 
not our old clothes unlike those of the no- 
bles half drowned by the storm of “Pros- 


pero’s enchantment, “as fresh as when we | 


put them on first,’ but worn and creased 
and shabby and wearisome, and giving us, 
however neatly we may have kept them, a 
feeling full of the discomfort of untidiness, 
than which feeling there are few worse ? 
Does not every one, at that period just be- 
fore winter entirely closes and spring fully 


| and finally begins, remember suffering, at 








the same period of the year, many a time 
before, a consciousness ofself like that which 
the peacock exhibits in whose once splendid 
trail there are but two or three worn and 
draggled feathers left, and who hurries to 
hide from sight as quickly ashe may? And 
is there any reason why, lest people should 
call us frivolous and extravagant and vain, 
we should not do what we can to counter- 
act this very disagreeable sense of being a 
bundle of old clothes ourselves ? 

If all nature thinks it of consequence to 
indue new dress, why should we alone gain- 
say her, and go about reproachfully in our 


| old suits, if we are not obliged to do so, and 


a kind fate has given us the means of doing 
better. ‘‘ Mothers must have dresses,” said 
alittle boy of our acquaintance,who thought 
his mother was being reproved for the vari- 
ety and quality of her attire. And so must 
all the rest of us; and at what better time 
shall they be new than when the opening 
year is new? 

It is not at all necessary that our new 
spring clothes should be fine and rich; 
splendid garments would really be unsuit- 
able, and would fail to chime with that key- 
note of youth which the spring weather 
strikes. They need only be fresh and fit- 
ting, and the simpler always the better. 
That famous or infamous young woman who 
found nothing in all the consolations of re- 
ligion equal to the comforting conscious- 
ness of being well dressed might insist 
upon the splendid garment; but the greater 
number of us will be content and glad with 
the pretty and inexpensive toilette, whose 
charm is neitherin its dearness norits cheap- 
ness, its uniqueness nor its commonplace- 
ness, but in its sweet nicety and appropri- 
ateness. We feel in it that respectability 
which was possibly Parolle’s when he “ held 
familiarity with fresher clothes.” In our 
new toilette, with its unworn folds not yet 
adapted to our personalities, we shall have 
perhaps a trifle more composure of manner, 
that satisfaction with self which always 
helps out aplomb, that consciousness of not 
being out of keeping with the general order 
of things, of having in one’s new bonnet, 
new mantle, new drapery altogether, only, 
after all, an outward expression of the inner 
condition, while we are made by them as 
pleasant a sight ourselves, after our fashion, 
as the new peach blossom, or the new grass. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WHY IS LIVING EXPENSIVE IN 
AMERICA ? 
T is a curious fact that while our foreign vis- 
itors, especially those who are English lec- 
turers, are always complaining of the higher prices 
of living in America, the lecturing portion of 
them never seem to remember that but for these 
high prices we never should have had the plea- 
sure of their company. In other words, they 
are unwilling that high prices should be paid 
to anybody but themselves. It seemed to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, for instance, perfectly prop- 
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er that he should come here and be paid three 
times as much for a lecture as he could possibly 
have received at home; but when he was called 
upon to pay out, in far less serious disproportion, 
a part of that increased compensation for board 
and lodging and fees, it struck him that there 
was something very imperfect in a civilization that 
would tolerate such a state of things. But,as a 
matter of fact, the main reason of higher prices 
in America is one so simple that it ought to recon- 
cile to those prices every one who wishes to see 
the race advance. I knew two sisters who kept 
house many years since, the one in London, the 
other in Boston; and on comparing notes one 
day, they found with surprise that they had spent 
about the same sum within the past year for 
servants’ wages, the difference being that the 
English family kept just twice as many servants 
as the American. No doubt.this was a great ad- 
vantage to the London employers, if seen from 
the English traveller point of view; but how was 
it for the servants ? 

That is precisely the aspect of the case with 
which our well-meaning cousins never seem to 
concern themselves, and they never can under- 
stand why it is that the English emigrants prefer 
to come to “the States” rather than to Canada ; 
the simple reason being that here the laborer is 
not only thought “ worthy of his hire,” but actu- 
ally gets it. Setting aside all questions of tariff 
and free trade, the fact remains that, without 
reference to these, the conveniences and luxuries 
of life cost more in this country because those 
who actually produce them get a larger share 
than in Europe of that which they produce. 
Clothes cost more, because the journeyman tailor 
is better paid; travel costs more, because con- 
ductor and engineer earn higher wages; food 
costs more, because the people who cook it insist 
on better compensation. Not that these are the 
only considerations that enter into the increased 
prices ; but these considerations alone, were there 
no others, would create most of the difference 
now observable. 

In the only American State where such statistics 
have been thoroughly collected and comparison 
made, Colonel C. D. Wright has placed side by 
side the average weekly earnings of all those em- 
ployed on fourteen leading industries in Massa- 
chusetts and in Great Britain, and this at four 
successive periods (1872, 1877-8, 1880, 1883). 
He has shown that in three of these industries 
there is an excess of earnings in Massachusetts 
of over 100 per cent., as compared with that of 
Great Britain; in six industries from 60 to 100 
per cent.; in four from 50 to 60; and in one only 
of less than 50 per cent. (Massachusetts Report 
on Statistics of Labor, 1885, p. 138). The gener- 
al average weekly wage in all industries com- 
pared, including many beside these fourteen, was 
more than 77 per cent. greater in Massachusetts 
than in Great Britain. (Report, p. 144.) And as 





it might justly be urged that this is only one-half | 
the story, and that the comparative cost of living | 


is the other half, Colonel Wright enters on an 
equally exhaustive comparison on this point, and 
shows conclusively that, allowing for the effect of 
these cheaper prices upon the cost of living in 
Great Britain, the standard of the Massachusetts 
working classes as to real comforts, food, lodging, 
and the like, is nearly half as high again as in 
Great Britain; or, to speak accurately, is to the 
sritish standard as 1.42 is tol. In other words, 
there is in the United States, or at least in Massa- 
chusetts, a more equitable distribution to this ex- 
tent; the person who actually performs the labor 
is better paid for what he does. To object to 
this is simply to maintain that the English social 
structure is in this respect an ideal system, and 
that Mr. Arnold’s brave protests against it in 
times past were all a mistake. 

Nobody ever doubted that an aristocratic so- 
cial organization of society afforded a larger 
share of comforts to the privileged classes; the 
contention of the American has always been that 
this disproportionate share was in itself a calam- 
ity, and that one should be content to forego some 
of the luxuries of a rich English nobleman for 
the profounder luxury of knowing that the aver- 
age comfort was increased nearly fifty per cent. 
The present writer remembers well an object 
lesson that he received on this very matter soon 
after his first arrival in London, many vears ago. 
Having occasion to employ a shoe-black, he felt 
in his pocket for a sixpence; but could muster 
only a threepenny piece, which, with some shame 
and contrition, he tendered to the boy. The price 
of street shoe-blacking in the United States be- 
ing then ten cents, it seemed a bit of meanness 
to come down to six cents in London; but the 
boy received it with the most effusive gratitude, 
and the traveller found later on that the recog 
nized British price for the service was a penny. 
It soon appeared that a similar disparity existed 
everywhere, and that the greater part of the al- 
leged economy of living in England was secured 
in just this way. It is all very comfortable, no 
doubt, for the well-to-do Englishman and for the 
American traveller; but what the shoe-black 
thinks of it is to be seen, now and then, in the 
riots of Trafalgar Square. de Wake 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
No. VI.—SOUPS. 
T is not proposed to give the soups to be found 
readily in most cooking books in these pa- 
pers, but only those less known or of peculiar ex- 
cellence. 

It is supposed that the reader understands the 
making of good beef or veal stock, and perhaps 
the usual way of clearing it. But since cooking 
has been studied scientitically, improvements on 
methods have been introduced ; one of these is 
the clearing of soup with albumen of meat in- 
stead of egg. The advantages of this method 
are that the soup is strengthened and the flavor 





improved, while clearing with whites of eggs in 
the usual way, though greatly improving the ap- 
pearance, tends to lessen the flavor of soup. 

To clear Cousominé with Beef.—Consommé is 
reduced stock, or stock made of extra strength. 
Carefully remove all fat from three pints of it 
when cold. It will, of course, be a stiff jelly. Chop 
fine an onion, a carrot, and a turnip. Chop half a 
pound of lean beef from which all fat is removed ; 
this is best put through a chopping-machine, as it 
must be very fine. Put the consommé, meat, and 
vegetables into a saucepan, Stir them briskly 
till just on the boiling-point. Remove the spoon, 
let the soup boil up weil one minute. It should 
now be clear. Take a clean cloth, fix it on a 
soup stand or in a colander, pour boiling water 
through it, to warm it thoroughly; throw the wa- 
ter away, and pour the soup gently through the 
cloth twice; do not press or stir it. It will be 
beautifully clear and of excellent color. It is 
now ready to serve for a variety of soups, named 
according to what is served in them. 

Consommé @ la Rachel.—This is consommé to 
which is added tiny quenelles made in egg-spoons, 
and colored red, green, and black. Quenelle meat 
is made from the uncooked breast of chicken or 
game, the backs of hares or rabbits (or it may be 
made for certain purposes of fish or very white 
veal), first chopped, and then pounded in a mortar 
until itis a perfectly smooth paste. Mere chopped 
meat is not what is required; it must be fine 
enough to go through a sieve. For consommé a 
la Rachel, however, the breast of chicken is ne- 
cessary. Take four ounces of chicken, free from 
skin and sinew; pound it until quite smooth ; the 
more it is pounded, the better it is. Mix with it 
thick cream, a scant salt-spoonful of salt, very 
little pepper, and half a beaten egg, until it is a 
softish paste, yet firm enough to mould; mix thor- 
oughly. Now try a little by poaching in a tea- 
spoon; that is, fill a teaspoon with the mixture, 
pressing it in form, then drop it into boiling wa 
ter for three minutes. Open the quenelle and 
taste it; if it is creamy, light, and well flavored, 
it is right, but if there is the least toughness, add 
a little more cream to the mixture. Notice also 
the seasoning; if more salt is needed, add it care- 
fully, and try again, till you have the quenelle 
mixture just right, that is to say, creamy, light, 
very tender, yet keeping its form. At present 
quenelles as entrées or for soups form such an 
important part of fine cooking that it is worth 
while to get the mixture perfect for other pur- 
poses than the present, 

Having your quenelle meat ready, proceed to 
vary it as follows, allowing one quenelle of each 
color to each guest: 





For the green quenelles 
use suflicient pounded tarragon to color one-third 
the meat delicately. For the second use suffi- 
cient lobster coral pounded to redden it. The 
third must be made dark with pounded truffles. 
Great care must be taken to keep the three por- 
tions separate, so that one color may not injure 
the other. To form them use two very simall 
coffee -spoons or egg-spoons, as the quenelles 
should not be larger than small olives ; butter 
the spoons slightly, and when formed drop each 
for one to two minutes into boiling pale-colored 
stock. Drop them, as they are done, into cold 
water, in which they must be kept until you are 
ready to use them. When the soup is to be 
served, drain them, lay the number required in 
the tureen, and pour the boiling consommé on 
them. They will not require heating in the soup. 
It may be observed that raw spinach pounded 
and rubbed through a sieve, and boiled red beet, 
may be used to color the meat green and red, 
and the rest left white. The consommé is then 
called consommeé d’Orleans. 

Consommé aux Gufs filés—Put one quart of 
cleared consommeé to boil, Mix one egg, one des- 
sert-spoonful of flour, one table-spoonful of milk, 
a pinch between forefinger and thumb of salt, 
and a dust of pepper, into a batter, rub a nutmeg 
once back and forth over the grater, and stir. 
When the soup boils, pass this batter through a 
fine strainer into it. It should look like threads. 

Consommé a la Sévigné.—Pound two ounces of 
breast of cooked chicken until it will pass through 
a wide sieve. Mix with it two eggs, three table- 
spoonfuls of milk, twelve drops of almond es- 
sence, a scant salt-spoonful of salt, as much nut- 
meg as will go on the end of a penknife, and a 
dust of cayenne. When well blended, fill three 
or four small round muffin pans well greased, and 
steam slowly twenty minutes, or until set. Turn 
out very carefully; let them cool; then cut them 
into fancy shapes, and serve in one quart of boil- 
ing consommeé. A few asparagus points boiled 
until just tender, but not mushy, are to be dropped 
in the last thing. 

Potage a la Hollandaise.—For this will be re- 
quired one quart of veal or chicken stock, two 
ounces of butter, one ounce of flour, four yolks 
of eggs, half a pint of cream, one gill of green 
peas, one gill of boiled carrots, one gill of boil- 
ed cucumber, one teaspoonful of fresh tarragon 
chopped fine, one teaspoonful of sugar, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Trim the carrots and cu- 
cumber with a very small scoop or cutter the 
size and shape of peas; cook them just tender, 
and no more, in boiling water. Put the stock 
on to boil; skim if necessary; add the salt and 
sugar. Break the eggs into a bowl, add the 
cream to them, and beat them till well mixed. 
This forms a “liaison.” Make the butter and 
flour into a paste in a bowl, pour half a gill of 
cold stock to it, then enough hot stock to dissolve 
it; when mixed smooth, stir it into the boiling 
stock, let it boil, then remove from the fire, and 
stir in very carefully, to prevent curdling, the 
liaison of eggs and cream; let it come to the 
boiling-point, but not boil, or it will curdle. 
Strain it into a clean stewpan, and add the vege- 
tables ; let all get hot together; then strew in the 
tarragon, 

Chestnut Soup( purée demarrons).—Slit twenty- 
five large chestnuts at each end, put them in boil- 
ing water, aud boil ten minutes. Drop thei into 
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cold water, and remove both the outer and inner 
skin. Melt three ounces of butter in a saucepan, 
put in the chestnuts, and sauté (toss them about) 
for a few minutes, but do not brown them; then 
add a pint and a half of rich white stock, and let 
the nuts boil in it until very tender, when they 
must be rubbed through a fine sieve. Boil up 
again, add half a pint of cream, a teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar, a teaspoonful of salt (less if the 
stock be salted), and a pinch of pepper. 

Princess Soup.—Cut a chicken in pieces ; wash 
it; butter a stewpan, put in the chicken with a 
blade of mace, an onion, a bay-leaf, and twelve 
white pepper-corns. Let this simmer, close/y cov- 
cred, ten minutes, shaking it often to prevent its 
browning; then put to it two quarts of hot veal 
stock, and simmer one hour, Put into another 
stewpan two ounces of flour and two ounces of 
butter; stir them together, and Jet them bubble 
once, then strain the liquor from the chicken to 
it; stir well, and cook a few minutes. Take the 
white meat from the bones of the chicken, pound 
it in a mortar very fine, stir it to the stock, then 
rub through a soup strainer; add just before 
serving half a pint of fresh cream and the juice 
of half a lemon. This soup must be made hot, 
but not boil, after the chicken pulp and cream 
are added. 

otage a la Royale —Boil two ounces of mac- 
aroni till tender, but not broken; throw it into 
cold water. Put three pints of white stock to 
boil; eut the macaroni into lengths half an inch 
long; beat three yolks of eggs in a bowl with a 
gillof cream; throw the macaroni into the soup; 
when it boils, remove from the fire, add the 
cream and eggs and an ounce of grated Parmesan 
cheese; stir till the soup reaches the boiling- 
point, but by no means let it boil, after the cream 
and eygs are added, or it will be spoiled. Salt 
soup always in the proportion of a moderate tea- 
spoonful of salt to the quart; if the stock is sea- 
soned, only add salt for the cream, eggs, ete. 
Use just 


a suspicion of cayenne. In making 


soup to which eggs are added, the utmost care is 





required, yet not any more than in making cus- 
tard, 
near enough to the boiling-point to thi 


The main point is to let the eggs come 
ken, yet 
This a little 
patience will accomplish by watching and remov- 





far enough from it not to curdle. 


ing the saucepan for a few seconds as the boil. 
ing point approaches, then returning it; do this 
once or twice, till the opaque, creamy appearance 


shows the eggs are done. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EMPIRE GOWNS OF BLACK LACE, 


QMPIRE dresses with belted waist and full 

‘4 undraped skirt of Chantilly net figured in 
flowers or stripes, made up over black taffeta 
silk, are among the latest importations. The 
trimmings are black watered ribbons around the 
skirt and as a wide sash, also a plastron, and per- 
haps a side band of net strewn with pendent 
beads like bugles. These Empire gowns are 
very simple, and are becoming to slight figures, 
yet they do not add greatly to the apparent size 
of those who are stout. To give details, the 
waist lining of taffeta is made like that of a 
basque, and the foundation skirt is gored in the 
usual way, with a trifle more fulness behind, and 
finished at the foot by a narrow knife-pleating 
and an inside balayeuse of one or two pinked 
ruffles of the silk gathered very full. The small 
and sloping tournure is formed by two steels 
(the shortest two in the usual set of three steels) 
placed quite low, and not tied too closely, The 
net waist is gathered on the shoulders in front 
and back, and this fulness is sewed in the shoul- 
der seams of the silk lining; the fronts of the 
net are then drawn down straight to the waist 
line, shirred there, and carried on down to turn 
under the ends of the lining, though all that part 
below the waist line is thrust out of sight under 
the belt of the skirt, which in its turn is covered 
In the pointed space left open at the 
throat a plastron is set, made of the net placed 


by a sash. 


“smoothly over silk, and dotted with pendent 


beads; this V-shaped plastron is sewed in under 
the right side, and hooks under the left of the 
waist, and is finished around the neck by a high 
collar band of the watered ribbon two inches 
wide, folded once along the middle to make it 
slightly narrower, and hooked on the left side, 
with or without a bow, as the wearer chooses. 
In the back the net is gathered in the shoulder 
seams to make a single wide back form, and is 
again gathered at the waist line; a plain side 
form is on each side of this, joining the under- 
arm forms, both these forms being of the lace 
placed smoothly over the silk lining. The sash 
of watered ribbon five or six inches wide is sew- 
ed in the left under-arm seam nearly its fall 
width, then is drawn across the front to the right 
side and around the back, encircling the whole 
waist; then, crossing the front a second time, it 
is hooked on the right side, tied in a small bow, 
and descends in two ends nearly to the foot of 
the skirt. The sleeves have a close silk lining, 
on which the net is set in mutton-leg shape push- 
ed up in folds—not round putfs—above the el- 
bow, and quite plain below ; ribbon is tied around 
just below the elbow and again at the wrist, with 
a bow on the inside seam. The skirt of the net 
is full and straight, gathered to a belt at the top 
(which is hidden under the sash), and is hemmed 
around the foot, and trimmed with many tucks 
and rows of narrow watered ribbon, or else three 
graduated rows of ribbon suffice. This skirt 
sometimes opens up the left side (having the rib- 
bon and tucks continued there in rows up to the 
waist) to show a band of the beaded net set down 
the foundation skirt, or else the net is shirred or 
puffed across, or in frills crossed with watered 
ribbon, or there may be four or five lengthwise 
pleats, with two long bands of ribbon falling to 
the foot, and each ending in a chow. Other Em- 
pire dresses have the net laid in two or three 














pleats in each shoulder seam, alike in back and 
front, then folded to lap under the belt, and the 
pointed spaces at the neck are filled in with a 
plastron of gold embroidery, or of gold and steel 
together, or else of copper and silver wrought on 
black net. The ribbon-striped nets and the jet- 
ted nets ‘are also used sometimes merely for the 
bodice, but in other gowns for the front of the 
skirt, being allowed to fall in loose classic folds 
caught up at one side, usually the left, while the 
right side hangs straight, and is not fastened to 
the skirt beneath, its loose edge being hidden by 
the ends of the sash, which drop down en the 
right of the front from the wide soft belt. 
OTHER BLACK LACE DRESSES. 

Other black lace dresses are partly of net and 
partly of the old-time lace flounces made up over 
colored Bengaline or moiré—copper pink, Gobe- 
lin blue, Suéde, old-rose, cream, or poppy red— 
without the slightest effort to conceal the silk by 
covering it entirely. Sometimes only half the 
front of the bodice is covered, that on the left 
side showing all the silk, and the same is true 
of the left side of the skirt. A design that 
promises to be popular has a lace flounce six or 
eight inches wide gathered around the foot, and 
three or four such flounces up each side of the 
skirt, with a deep apron of wider lace (with scal- 
loped edge) between; the back, straight and ful- 
ly gathered, is made of the forty-two-inch skirt 
lace, or else it is narrower and is draped in two 
butterfly wings, There is such variety in these 
lace dresses that it is not easy to make them out 
of style; hence those of last summer need not be 
altered, except to lower the tournure, All kinds 
of lace are again used—the dotted net, the Span- 
ish Esecurial with silken lustre, and the durable 
guipure—but the preference is given to the imi- 
tations of Chantilly lace, which are now called 
Chantilly, instead of being designated “ French 
lace,” as they formerly were. Our numerous 
correspondents about lace gowns are informed 
that modistes commend black satin surah of not 
too lustrous quality for using under lace dresses 
that are all black—as such gowns should be when 
worn in the street; taffeta silk is also excellent, 
but very lustrous satin mars the effect of lace, 
according to the present taste, instead of being 
the best foundation for it, as it was formerly 
considered, With flounced lace skirts the plain 
basque back with full lapped fronts girdled from 
the sides will be the popular corsage. Metallic 
galloons and colored beaded ornaments are the 
trimmings for these dresses, but are sparingly 
used. Polonaises of black net, edged with a 
gathered frill of iace, are made over a lining of 
black peau de soie to be worn over a skirt cover- 
ed with lace flounces, or with pinked flounces of 
the black silk, or else with a skirt of moiré, or 
Scotch plaid, or changeable silk. 


WHITE AND COLORED LACES, 


White blond-lace dresses made over white 
moiré have already been described; the white 
nets are also made in the Empire style precisely 
like those of black net, and are worn by bride- 
maids and at afternoon receptions. Fair girl 
graduates cannot have prettier or more youthful 
gowns for Commencement than these Empire 
models copied in white Indian silk, or nuns’ veil- 
ing, or albatross wool, or, most girlish of all, 
sheer white muslin with Valenciennes insertions, 
hand-run tucks, and watered ribbons for trim- 
ming. The colored nets and trimming laces are 
imported in blocks, dots, and stripes, in éeru, 
Suéde, brown, Chartreuse green, gray, and blue, 
to be made up with taffeta of the same color or 
with Bengaline; these are in great favor in Paris, 
and usually have a little metal galloon for trim- 
ming. 


WHITE DRESSES, 


White dresses are not largely imported this 
spring, as the faney seems to be for colors. White 
veiling with silk selvage like a repped ribbon is 
prettily made up with an accordion skirt, poimted 
drapery in front and back, with the selvage bor- 
dering these points and the foot of the skirt. 
The corsage is full, and lapped in front, with a 
wide moiré ribbon girdle sewed high in the side 
seams, and tied with a small bow and hanging 
The back is plain, and extends in a slight 
point below the waist line, where the drapery is 
hooked upon it. Other veiling dresses have the 
belted Empire waist, full sleeves, and full round 
gathered skirt, while for ornament is a belt, high 
collar, and wristbands of gold galloon. This is 
to be worn in the afternoon instead of the flow- 
ing tea gown. Very dressy white toilettes are of 
peau de soie, with straight separate breadths for 
the overskirt, disclosing a lower skirt bordered 
with gold embroidery. The bodice is a half-long 
Directoire coat with broad revers and full puffed 
cravat of white silk muslin and lace. White In- 
dia silk dresses have large flower or leaf designs 
for the gathered basque and drapery, with plain 
white skirt trimmed with tucks and insertion, 
When the dress is entirely white, it has diamonds 
or vine stripes, rings or other figures, and the 
trimming is gold and steel together, or else the 
silver or copper embroidered on net or in galloon, 
with some large-meshed lace for ruffles. 


ends, 


RED DRESSES, 


While réséda, French gray, leaf green, and 
Suede are fashionable shades for visiting toilettes, 
poppy red dresses are largely imported in various 
fabries, and promise to be specially popular at 
sea-side resorts. Scarlet India silks with black 
figures in long slender leaves, and trimmings of 
black lace, make gay dresses, with a shirred cor- 
sage and long drapery reaching nearly to the foot 
of the lower skirt, which is edged with a black 
lace flounce gathered over a pointed flounce of 
the India silk. There are also red silks with 
white stripes, mere lines or else flowered stripes, 
while others have India designs of tusks, clusters 
of the white tusks over the coquelicot ground 








making a quaint effect ; these are trimmed with 
white lace, and have a soft widely draped vest of 
white silk muslin. Red wool dresses as smooth 
as muslin, or else crinkled like crape, have inser- 
tions and borders of black embroidery in open 
eyelet patterns. Red net dresses for evening 
have many rows of narrow satin ribbon on the 
skirt, and a low corsage of red peau de soie made 
sharply pointed, and draped with red net. 


LONG DIRECTOIRE COATS, 


The long Directoire coat worn over a plain 
skirt is a stylish design for spring woollen dress- 
es for the street. The coat is simply an un- 
draped princesse polonaise reaching nearly to 
the floor, of even leugth all around, and open 
town the entire front. The front of the waist is 
turned back at the top in short broad revers to 
show a wide vest underneath, and the skirts 
hang open quite straight down the sides, disclos- 
ing the front of the skirt. There are large cuffs 
on the large coat sleeves, and broad square pock- 
ets are set on each hip. This costume may be 
made of the new striped wools with Paisley bro- 
eaded stripes, alternating with plain stripes all in 
gray or Suéde or bluish tints; or else it is of 
chuddah or camel’s-hair with a Paisley border, or 
of the vigognes, or mobairs, or other stiff fabrics 
that are made up without drapery. Cashmeres 
are used for more elaborate Directoire costumes, 
and are richly embroidered with shaded silks 
down the front of the skirt and on the revers of 
the long coat, Shot mohair in opal tints is used 
for a similar coat, with a skirt of the same color- 
ing in which are wide blue stripes. 


MUSLINS AND PERCALES, 


Wide borders are on the new muslins and 
lawns, and the French pereales have outline de- 
signs all over them, with a vine border on one 
selvage. There are pretty French percale dress- 
es made up with a polonaise, quite full, and belt- 
ed with ribbon, falling open over a skirt of the 
same, that is completed by a deep Spanish flounce 
of the material sewed on above the knees, with a 
standing ruffle at the top as a heading, in a sim- 
ple way in great favor many years ago. This 
makes a charming gown when the white or écru 
percales are chosen with indigo blue outline de- 
signs, and dark blue faille ribbon is used for the 
sash and as a folded collar, also as wristbands 
for the full sleeves. Another pretty model is a 
pale écru batiste, with sprigs of red and green at 
intervals all over it, and these sprigs massed more 
closely for a wide border. The shirred bodice is 
arranged to have the borders down back and 
front, the sleeves are leg-of-mutton shape, with 
deep bordered cuffs, and the belt and sash ribbon 
are of gros grain, changeable from yellow to pink 
and green. The skirt has a border around the 
foot, and is quite straight, and about four and a 
half yards wide, with most of its fulness pushed 
to the back, The front has a pointed apron, 
which is turned up to the hip on the left side in 
a milkmaid revers, and is bordered along its edges. 
The wide border is turned over around the neck 
as a Byron collar, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHUS, 


The Marie Antoinette fichu is being restored to 
favor for wearing with either high or low cor- 
sages of afternoon and evening toilettes. This 
graceful cape may be made of net with a lace 
frill, or else of mull or silk muslin with inser- 
tions and edgings of lace. It is worn simply 
knotted on the chest (as in the illustration on 
page 101 of Bazar No. 7 of the present volume), 
or else the ends are crossed in front and carried 
round to meet behind, where sash ribbons are 
sometimes added. Both white and black lace 
fichus are imported, and some are made with 
ladder-like insertions through which ribbons are 
run. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co. ; 
James McCrerry & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
AITKEN, Son, & Co, 





PERSONAT. 


DRAWING-ROOM entertainments flourish this 
season, A charming affair of the kind, in which 
the French and English elements were happily 
blended, was given, April 19th, in the lecture- 
room of the Unitarian church, corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street, where Madame 
De FENELON, who is a fine elocutionist, read 
choice selections from Daupet and other stand- 
ard French authors, assisted with music by Miss 
Exuiot and Mrs. Macy. 

—Mr. Louis C. TIFFANY gave an Easter festi- 
val to celebrate Paas at his studio in New York, 
A bevy of beautiful young girls, dressed in the 
most picturesque of Dutch costumes, served the 
tea and eakes, and sold the Easter-eggs. The 
festival was given in aid of the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children, and vetted 
$2500 for that deserving charity. 

—Among the many letters received by Mr. 
Russe. SaGe begging for money was one from 
a little girl in Michigan, named May Iloyr, 
The child lost her eye through a painful acci- 
dent, and she wrote to Mr. SaGe, asking him for 
$15 to buy her a glass eve. The unusualness of 
this request led the millionaire to make inquiries, 
He found that the child’s story was true, and 
donated $10, while others in his office added 
enough to make it $380. So the happy little girl 
can now have two glass eyes if she wants to. 

—Miss E.izapetu A, MARTIN and Miss ELLEN 
O'Leary, principal and teacher of Grammar- 
School No. 39, in East Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, were among the few teachers who ven- 
tured out in the late blizzard. They found only 
sixteen pupils answering to the roll-call, but 
they went through all the usual exercises; and 
when it came time to go home they were puz- 
zied to know what to do. They could not trust 
such little children to the merey of the storm. 
A bright idea struck them, which was to tie all 
the youngsters to a long rope, and with Miss 
MARTIN at one end and Miss O’LEAry at the 
other, they distributed the children at their sev- 
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eral homes. Had the children ventured out 
alone, they would certainly have perished. The 
parents appreciate this, and in their gratitude 
have presented the devoted teachers with a hand- 
some and appropriate testimonial. 

—The father of Sree.e Mackaye, the drama- 
tist and actor, has just died in Paris, at the age of 
eighty-four, Colonel MackKaYe was the founder 
of the WeLis, Farco, & Co. express company 
and other similar corporations, He was a friend 
of all the leading abolitionists of his time, and 
before the war his house in New York was one 
of the principal stations of the underground 
railroad, 

—General SHERMAN lives, with his wife and 
daughter, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
The General is now in his sixty-ninth year, yet 
few men of forty have more vitality or enjoy life 
more thoroughly than. this veteran of the war, 
Sv. GAUDENS, the sculptor, las a bust of General 
SHEKMAN On exhibition at the Academy of De- 
Sigh, which is remarkable for iis likeness and 
the strength of the seulptor’s work. The Gen- 
eral is too nervous and active a man to enjoy 





sitting as long as it is vecessary when a portrait 
is concerned, and it is not likely that he will 
ever again be secured for this purpose; so it is 
very fortunate that Mr. St. GAUDENS was the 
sculptor of his choice, for he has made a por- 
trait bust in every way worthy of his subject. 

—GEORGE Hl. Boker, the poet, has a most 
luxurious library in bis house in Philadelphia, 
but when he wants perfect retirement he seeks 
the seclusion of a little room at the top of his 
house, Where no one may penetrate. Mr. BOKER 
does most of his writing on a lap tablet on his 
knee, and uses a lead-penceil for his first draughts. 
He has another little room in his house titted up 
us a workshop, and there he has a lathe and oth- 
er tools, and there he works in metal, with re- 
sults that a skilled artisan might envy. It is 
bis boast that should necessity compel him, he 
could earn a good living as a metal-worker, 

—General Russet A. ALGER bas an elegant 
mansion in Detroit, where he lives with his 
wile and daughters luxuriously, but without os- 
tentation. He is a good horseman, and kee ps a 
tew blooded animals. His hobby, however, is 
lumber, and out of this he made his fortune. It 
is said that no man in the country has a better 
knowledge of the subject than he, and that he 
takes the keenest delight in inspecting a new 
“neck of woods.’’? General ALGER is a slender 
tian, Of medium height, with hair and beard 
streaked with gray. He has not had the advan- 
tuges of a college education, but he is well in- 
formed on subjegts of coutemporary interest, 
und is a vood talker. 

Miss De Socarkas and Mrs. R. 8. BRUNNER 
recently graduated from the New York ¢ ollege 
of Pharmacy. The latter passed a splendid ex- 
amination, and it is her intention to eo into busi- 
ness With her husband, a Brooklyn druggist. 
There is no reason why women should not be 
quite as good pharmacists as men, The work, 
being entirely in-doors, and requiring deftness 
of fingers as well as expert kKnowledg: 
particularly adapted to them. 

—Miss Rosé CLEVELAND does not regularly 
teach in Mrs. Reep’s school; she talks and lee- 
tures On history. 





,» SCCIIS 


She is a very busy woman, 
and finds very little time for any reading exec pt 
in the line of her studies and researches. She 
reads a morning paper while her maid dresses 
her hair, and gets all that is necessary of the 
news of the day at that time. She goes Into so- 
ciety quite a good deal, and has been seen at a 
number of dinner parties and receptions this 
past winter, Miss CLEVELAND keeps a stylish 
brougham, and her high-stepping horse is driven 
by a colored coachman, She is fond of luxuries, 
and she earns all the money she spends for them. 

—GeEorGE R. Gratam, the founder of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, after having amassed two for- 
tunes, is now penniless at the ave of seventy-five. 
He has just come out ofa hospital, where he had 
un operation performed upou his eyes that re- 
stored his lost sight. LONGFELLOW’s * Spanish 
Student” and * Village Blacksmith’? were pub- 
lished originally in Graham's Magazine, Mr. Gra- 
HAM paying $100 for the former, and $50 fer the 
latter. 

—The late BENJAMIN IL. BREWSTER was some- 
What eccentric He always wore a 
ruffled shirt with cambrie frills on the cuffs, and 
a straight-brimmed, light-colored beaver hat. 


iu his dress. 


Notwithstanding his terrible distigurement, Mi 

SREWSTER Was twice married. His second wife 
was a daughcer of Robert J. WALKER, who was 
Secretary of the Treasury under President PoLK. 
When Mr. BREWSTER met her she was a clerk in 
one of the departments at Washington, her fam- 
ily having lost everything by the war. 

Mr. Tuomas E. WAGGERMAN, & wealthy bro- 
ker of Washington, has recently given a private 
view of the pictures in his gullery in that city, 
and proposes to give the public the opportunity 
of seeing them once a week. He has 100 fine 
paintings, representing the best painters, aud 
400 bits of ceramic art 

General Crook, the famous Indian fighte r, 
stands six feet in his stockings, and is as straig 
aus ull arrow, 


lit 
He has been thirty-six years in the 
service, and knows his business thoroughly 

When on the war-path General CRook wears an 
old canvas suit said to be worth $1 25. He rides 
at the head of his column on a mule, with a rifle 
across his arm. He is a devoted hunter 
fisherman, and it is said that he would 

thousand miles to shoot a bear, 

—BARNES GREELEY, a brother of the founder 
of the Tribune, is a farmer in Pennsylvania. He 
is an eccentric man, and while he advocates the 
doctrines of the Prohibitionists, he thinks that 
too much water is a dangerous thing, He attrib- 
utes his excellent physical condition at the ave 
of seventy-five to the small amount of water he 
uses, VOth as a bever 


and 


yo a 





ge and for cleansing pu 
Chickens and pigs are his favorite live 
stock, and they roam at will over his house. M1 
GREELEY says that his brother Horace gave 
him a position on the Tribune in its early days, 
but he did not like it, and after a short trial re 
turned to his pigs and chickens 

—BAKER STUDLEY, an eccentric and aged citi 
zen of Passaic County, New Jersey, has just set 
out in a covered wagon, drawn by an old mare 
and a young colt, for East Tennessee. STUDLEY 
lived up in the mountains, as far away from peo- 
ple as he could get, but recently some one built 
within two miles of his hut, and he said he could 
not breathe in sucha thickly settled country; so 
he started, with his faithful wife, for Tennessee, 
where he intends to settle somewhere in the 
mountains, ut least tifty miles from men aud 
railroads, 


poses, 
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SUNDAY MORNING.—Drawn By J. N. MARBLE. 
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oF —Nerap 7 OW ye 
Fig. 1.—Neapouitan Bonnet. Fig. 2,—Fancy Bonner. 








Summer Wrappings. 
Tne wrap illustrated in Fig. 1 has a close-fitting body with high collar, 
made of open passementerie mounted over black silk. The pleated flow- 
ing sleeves are of Chantilly lace, with epaulettes and tassels of passemen- 


tulle, and trimmed with a knot of wille een ribbor 
covered with twisted ribbon. Simi 
forming a small knot on the left si 


fastened on a band 
ir ribbon is twisted about the crown, 


nd terminating in short strings. 















Jar 


A high pompon of white and gold-tipped green marabout trims the front. 
terie. Two lace scarfs The bonnet Fig. 2 
are draped at the mid has a close brim of 
dle of the front, and 


below the waist are 
festooned to form 
short paniers and a 
full postilion. A rib 
bon belt is tied across 
the front 

The short close- 


scalloped yellowstraw, 
crown 
a net 
work of gold and straw 





cord and narrow gal 
loon in Persian colors 


The brim is faced with 


straw - colored tulle 
fitting mantelet shown with gold-lace laid 
in Fig. 2 is of black cainst it, and is 
silk, with cape sleeves trimmed inside with a 
of open lace passe- band and bow of pink 
menterie, terminating ribbon A tuft of 
in a drop fringe. The loops and ends of 
fronts are bordered straw-colored ribbon 
with passementerie, 


and open on a Chan- 
tilly lace vest. \ 
deep frill of lace edges 
the bottom. 


Spring and Sum- 
mer Bonnets. 

A TRANSPARENT Sum- 
mer bonnet of white 
Neapolitan is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. The 
Neapolitan is braided 
in points with narrow 
straw galloon, with 
small rosettes of straw 
cord and pearl beads 
at the tips of the 
points. The brim is 
faced with white silk 





Beap PassEMENTERIE 
TassEL.—T wo-rTHirps 
Size. 


SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 1.—Lacr anp PasskMENTERIE Wrap. 


Fig. 2.—Sitk anp Passementertr Manrecer. 
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and a cluster of pale 
pink roses and buds 
trim the front. The 
strings are of straw 


cored ribbon, 


Breakfast Cap. 
Wuite dotted net 


lace and satin-edged 





bbon are the ma 
erials of which this 
morming ¢ ip are com 
posed A loose frill 
of the lace is mounted 
round the small 
frame of net and wire 
which forms the foun 
dation of the cap, and 
the tor s covered by 
1 gathered scarf form- 


DY Se wing two 





Beap PasseMENTERIE 
TasseL.—Two-rnirps 
Size 
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widths of the lace together at the straight edges. 
Loops and ends of ribbon are fastened among the 
folds of the lace. 





TARA. 
By SARAH F. NORRIS. 

eee: early home was in a little village near 

the great city of Hyderabad, in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. Her people were Telugus of the cul- 
tivator caste, and her earliest recollection was of 
the tinkling bells on the necks of the flocks. She 
used to lie awake at night listening to their mu- 
sic, and wondering whether they too came from 
the distant stars like herself; for her mother had 
told the little girl that she had come to them from 
the brightest star that was visible through the 
chinks of the cottage wall. 

Her brothers were named for the things of the 
earth to which they belonged, but she, the young- 
est and dearest, was named for the shining place 
from whence she came—Tara, a star. 

The bright-eyed, gentle Tara often pondered 
these things in her mind as the days went by, 
and seed-time and harvest followed each other. 
She dimly remembered a great ceremony in which 
she had had a part, but who the other actors 
were, and what it all meant, she did not know. 

When she was seven years old she questioned 
the Bai, her mother, one day, about the ring 
which pierced her little nose. ‘ Why did she 
wear a ring, while Soondra, a neighbor’s child of 
her own age, wore none? Was it because she 
came from the stars ?” 

Then the Bai explained that it was the sign 
of marriage. The ceremony which she dimly 
remembered was the wedding. 

She was married to Lalu, who was now far 
away in his own home. “ Did she not remember 
standing on one side of a red screen, while Lalu 
stood on the other side, and the family friends 
threw rice over them? And when the screen 
was removed, and they stood face to face, the 
priest of the temple tied their clothing together, 
and they fed each other with sugar, and were 
declared married.” 

“Al!” said the Bai, “the marriage procession 
was the grandest ever known in our village. 
Lalu rode a white horse, which was entirely cov- 
ered with gold and silver spangles and bells, 
while Lalu himself was almost hidden by gar- 
lands of flowers, 

“Then the long line of carts and palanquins, 
filled with children; and behind them the women 
laden with flowers, and the men bearing torches ; 
while the musicians followed, beating their tom- 
toms, and singing the marriage chant 

“Did Tara remember none of this ? 
had taken place when she was three y 
and they had then given her the nose-ring—the 
sign of a wife—and Lalu had gone back to his 
own village in Baroda, three hundred miles away, 
to await the time when his little bride should be 
old enough to come to him.” 

Then the Bai charged the child that she should 
go every day to the temple and make offerings 
of flowers and fruit to Moroba, and pour melted 
butter him, and beseech him not to allow 
her to become that vile thing, a widow. If the 
husband, whom she did not remember having 
seen, should die, she would be counted as the 
guilty cause of his death, and would be treated 
as such. 

The little wife followed her mother’s injune 
tions religiously. She searched the fields for the 
fairest and choicest flowers, and carefully tend- 
ed and watered her tulsi bush, so that the god 
should have its most fragrant blossoms; and she 
poured melted butter over his grinning face until 
it trickled down and lay in little pools upon the 
stone floor of the temple; and this was her peti- 
tion: “Shri Moroba, be pleased to have compas- 
sion upon poor little Tara, and do not let her be- 
come a widow. Spare the life of her far-off Lalu, 
and permit him to become the father of many 


” 
sons. 





over 


She learned to grind the grain and bake the 
chapatties, so that she might please the Sassu, 
her mother-in-law, when she should be taken to 
her house in far-away Baroda. 

How Tara shuddered when she thought of the 
Sassu, and of the time, not far distant now, when 
she must leave the gentle Bai, her mother, and 
become the slave of the mother-in-law, in whose 
presence she might not speak without permission ! 

At the village well, whither she went morning 
and evening with her water-jar deftly poised on 
her head, she questioned the other girls of her 
own age a8 to the time when they were to go to 
their Sassus’ houses, and whether they were not 
looking forward to the time with fear and trem- 
bling 

And so the time went by. She sang her little 
song as she turned the millstone to grind the 
grain, and rolled the spicy curry which always 
garnished the rice at their evening meal. The 
flocks were herded at night, and their bells still 
made music to Tara’s ears in the low-roofed cot- 
tage where she slept. The seasons came and 
went until Tara was eleven years old, when Ramiji, 
her father, announced that the little wife must 
now be taken to her husband’s house, 

Limbaji, her eldest brother, was to go with her, 
and on a fine morning, just at the close of the 
long rains, they started on their journey across 
the country, carrving Tara’s silken bridal robes 
and ornaments, and the little dowry of money 
which had been saved for her. 

Just as they left the cottage door, the braying 
of a donkey was heard from a field away at their 
right. This was a good omen, and gave them a 
hope that they might proceed on their journey in 
safety. If the braying had been heard on their 
left, they must have returned to the house and 
awaited a more auspicious day. 

As they descended the winding path leading 
to the public road they watched carefully lest 
perchance a lizard should cross their track, and 








they still be obliged to turn back. But no lizard 
appearing, they went cheerily on their way, which 
lay through the heart of the great city. 

The streets were full of fierce-looking bearded 
men armed to the teeth, and little Tara clung 
closely to her brother as they slowly wended their 
way through the crowd. 

They passed numberless mosques, where the 
followers of the Prophet could be seen prostrating 
themselves on their prayer-rugs, with their faces 
devoutly turned toward Mecea, while from the 
many pointed minarets the muezzin’s call, “ Al- 
lah illa Allah!” rose above the uproar of the 
streets. 

Gilt-bespangled elephants tramped majestical- 
ly along, their howdahs filled with the high-born 
ladies of the realm, whose laughing voices reach- 
ed the ears of the two strangers as they forced 
their way through the moving throng, and anon 
the sparkle of diamonds flashed out, as the silk- 
en curtains of the howdahs were displaced by the 
swaying motion of the elephants’ tread. 

Passing outside the city gates, the travellers 
quickened their pace, and were soon in the open 
country, where there was nothing to obstruct 
their progress. 

At nightfall on the tenth day of their journey 
they entered a little village in Kattiawar, where 
lived Jairam, a friend of Limbaji’s. They halted 
at the door of this friend’s house, and asked if 
thev might enter and rest their wearied limbs. 

Jairam and his wife greeted them with true 
Eastern hospitality, begging them to shake off 
the dust of travel, and eat of their salt. They 
said: “ The house and all that we have is yours. 
Come in and partake of your own, while we 
bring water for your feet; and tarry with us, we 
pray you, until you are quite rested from your 
long journey.” 

So the brother and sister consented to stay a 
week with these good friends, when they would 
start again on their journey toward Baroda. 

Three or four days after this a messenger came 
in great haste from Hyderabad, saying that Ram- 
ji had died suddenly, and Limbaji must return at 
once to perform the funeral ceremonies. 

Then arose the question, “What should be 
done with Tara meanwhile?” Limbaji could not 
take her back, as he must make all possible 
He would be obliged to feed the crows 
for a certain number of days, until he could be 
sure whether his father’s spirit had entered a 
and he must make several feasts for the 

Sralimins, and distribute alms among the poor 
of the village. All this would require so much 
time, it would be fully three weeks before he 
could continue the journey with Tara. 

Finally it was decided that he leave Tara with 
his friends, and return as soon as the customs of 
his caste would permit. 

So he sped away on the messenger’s swift 
horse, quite satisfied that he had made the best 
arrangement for the hittle wife. 

The following week Jairam, who was in the 
employ of one of the Kattiawar chiefs, was order- 
ed toa distant part of the province. Then a very 
serious question presented itself, for Jairam must 
take his family with him—“ What could they 
do with Tara?” They could not take her along, 
and they dared not leave her behind alone. 

Whrile they sat im the doorway discussing the 
matter in very loud tones, two strange women 
came along, and hearing the loud voices, they 
stopped and inquired what was the matter. Jai- 
ram said: “ Here we have this girl on our hands, 
and we know not what to do with her. Her bro- 
ther was taking her to her husband in Baroda, 
when he was called back to Hyderabad by the 
death of his father. We promised to keep her 
safely until his return, but we are ordered away, 
and there is no one to look after the child.” 

The women said: “ Why, we are on our way to 
Hyderabad now, and your best plan will be to put 
her in our charge, and we will take her back to 
her brother; then, after the funeral ceremonies 
are over, he can start again with Tara.” 

The simple-minded Jairam thought this a very 
good solution to the problem, and at once gave 
the girl into their keeping, with her silken gar- 
ments, jewelry, and money. 

The women Jed her along quietly until they 
came to a wild, desolate part of the country, when 
they tore off her garments, seized her bridal 
robes, jewelry, and money, and tying her hands 
and feet, prepared to kill her. Tara had no sus- 
picion of their honesty until they commenced ty- 
ing her, when she screamed lustily. 

Fortunately a cartman was passing on the other 
side of the hedge, who rushed to her rescue, and 
reported the women to the district police. They 
were arrested and brought before the English 
magistrate, who was making his annual tour in 
that neighborhood; Tara’s property was recov- 
ered, and the women were sent to prison. 

Then Tara was left on the magistrate’s hands, 
and he placed her under the care of his butler’s 
wife, expecting that her friends would claim her 
as soon as he could communicate with them. 
But just at this time the magistrate was trans- 
ferred to the Ahmedpore district, which lies one 
hundred miles nearer Hyderabad. 

A district magistrate lives in his tents, and 
moves through the districts with much tent fur- 
niture and a large retinue of servants and camp- 
followers ; so with the builer’s family went little 
Tara, As soon as they reached the city the 
magistrate inquired for a place of refuge where 
the girl could remain until her friends should 
claim her. He was told that a “ Madam Sahib” 
had a school where girls of Tara’s age were cared 
for, and to the “ Sahib’s” bungalow the magistrate 
hastened at once. 

The “ Madam Sahib” was very willing to re- 
ceive Tara into her school, but thought it would 
not be well for her to enter the boarding depart- 
ment, as that would destroy the child’s caste, and 
make much trouble for her after her return to her 
friends. 

So a Telugu woman of Tara’s own caste was 
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found, who promised to feed and otherwise care 
for her, and she entered the school as a day 
scholar. 

And now began a new life for Tara. Until 
she was brought before the magistrate, a few 
days before, she had never even seen a white per- 
son. Now she was wakened each morning by 
the bugle call, and she saw troops of Highland- 
ers and other uniformed soldiers marching in 
and around the grand old fort, with colors flying 
and bagpipes playing. 

She was now in a large, bustling city, and 
there was nothing to remind her of her old home 
except the tinkling of the bells as the herds were 
driven outside the gates in the morning and 
brought back at night. 

She had never thought of learning to read. 
None of her family or neighbors could read or 
write, and there had never been any necessity for 
such accomplishments. 

When one of them wished to send a letter, he 
called in the village scribe to write it for him, 
and also to read the answer when it came. 
“Why should they learn to read? Their fathers 
and grandfathers before them had never learned, 
and the ways of their fathers were good enough 
for them.” 

Now here was Tara learning to read and 
write and sing and embroider, It was delight- 
ful for her—infinitely better than the Sassu’s 
house, where she would be obliged to work so 
hard. 

The magistrate and Lessib Sahib wrote to Hy- 
derabad and Baroda, but no answer came. __Lit- 
tle Tara could give no directions for writing. 
She only knew that her brother’s name was 
Limbaji, son of Ramji, but there were many Lim- 
bajis and Ramjis in Hyderabad, and the letters 
never reached the Limbaji for whom they were 
intended. Her husband’s name was Lalu, and 
he lived in Baroda, but more she could not tell, 
and Lalu received no letter. So Tara remained 
in the school, and as she was diligent and stu- 
dious, she made good progress in her studies. 

Years passed, with no tidings from Hyderabad 
or Baroda, and the time had come when Tara’s 
class was to graduate from the school. It was a 
great day for those young girls. The hall was 
crowded with the native gentry of the city, for it 
was still a novel sight to see girls reading and 
writing. 

A few years before, they had said, “ When 
you can teach a donkey to read, then you may 
try to teach our daughters.” And here were a 
hundred girls who could read and write and 
sing and embroider! It was all very wonderful, 
and they came out in full force to see with their 
eves and hear with their ears. And the Euro- 
pean officers from the camp, with their wives 
and daughters, came also. 

As it happened, a native chief was just then 
spending a little time in the city. He had been 
on a pilgrimage to the holy city of Benares, 
and was on his way back to his province in the 
South Marathi country. Hearing that all the 
best people would be at the school, he too came 
to see what it was like. He was immensely 
pleased with the exercises, and could scarcely 
find words to express his appreciation. 

The girls were arrayed in their most dazzling 
garments and jewelry, but Tara outshone all the 
rest, for her wedding robes and jewelry had been 
kept for this very occasion, and very pretty she 
looked, so the young chief thought, and as soon 
as the exercises were over he came forward and 
asked if he might make the bright-eyed girl’s ac- 
quaintance. He was shyly greeted by the young 
girl, and it was noticed that they spent a long 
time in conversation with each other. 

The next day the chief made a formal applica- 
tion to the Sahib for Tara’s hand, and great was 
his dismay when he learned that she had been 
married in infaney. He ruled a large district, 
and occupied a grand palace, and was in receipt 
of a good revenue from his subjects. He had 
long been looking for a wife who could grace his 
stately home, but until this time he had seen no 
one who suited him. Tara was lovely and ac- 
complished, and she could direct his large retinue 
of servants with becoming dignity; yet because 
she had been married a dozen years before to an 
obscure lad whom she could not remen.be., he 
was to be forever debarred from wooing her. 
Hindoo law is like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and the marriage of an infant is binding 
for life, unless the husband chooses to turn her 
out and divorce her. 

The Sahib tried to comfort the chief with the 
hope that Tara might already be a widow and 
free to marry him. Nothing had been heard 
from Lalu for five years, and they set themselves 
to devise a plan for discovering whether he still 
lived. 

They decided to send a proclamation into every 
village in Kattiawar, calling upon Jairam to come 
forward. Through him they hoped to find Tara’s 
brother, and then news of her husband. Accord- 
ingly a printed circular was sent to the headman 
of every village, and in a few days Jairam was 
found. Then Limbaji, the brother, was commu- 
nicated with, and he soon came, declaring his in- 
tention to take Tara to her husband’s house at 
once, 

The poor girl begged him to spare her. She 
had been happy all these years, and did not wish 
to go to the stranger whom she could not remem- 
ber. But Limbaji was inexorable. It was a dis- 
grace to the family that she had been kept from 
her husband so long, and every day she remained 
only added to the disgrace. So she was torn from 
her friends at Ahmedpore, and again they started 
on their journey to Baroda. 

When they reached Lalu’s house they learned 
that he was in the Maharajah’s army, and was 
then fighting a rebellious hill tribe. He had 
taken another wife, who was then living with the 
Sassu whom Tara had so much dreaded in her 
childhood. 

And now commenced a hard life for the poor 








girl. The Sassu and the other wife were un- 
sparing in their abuse of her. She had disgraced 
the family, and had broken her caste, and they 
cried out, “‘ Unclean! unclean !” whenever she ap- 
proached them, 

They tossed her food to her like a bone to a 
dog, as she crouched in the darkest and dampest 
corner of the house. She was compelled to do 
all the household drudgery—grind the grain and 
pound out the rice and carry the water. The 
few books she had brought from Ahmedpore 
were torn in pieces and scattered to the four 
winds, while her knitting and embroidery mate- 
rials were cremated before her eyes. Her only 
comfort was an occasional salaam from the Telu- 
gu woman who had cared for her in Ahmedpore. 
The chief had sent this woman to Baroda to give 
Tara aid and comfort as often as opportunity of- 
fered. But the opportunities were few, for Tara 
was sedulously watched by the Sassu, lest she 
should make her escape. 

Sometimes the woman disguised herself as a 
bangle-seller, and succeeded in secretly convey- 
ing food to the poor girl, who was made to fast 
until she was almost starved. She shed bitter 
tears over the life she had left behind, and 
thought regretfully of the grand home which the 
chief had offered her in the far-away Marathi 
country. 

Why had she been married in infancy? Why 
should she not have a voice in the matter of her 
life’s companion? She asked herself these ques- 
tions numberless times, but no answer came. She 
had been born a Hindoo, and she must submit 
to Hindoo customs, 

Time passed drearily enough, until one day 
word came that Lalu had been slain in battle. 
Then the house was filled with wailing. The 
mother beat her breast and clutched her hair, 
declaring that vile, polluted Tara was the guilty 
cause of all this, She was thrust into the street, 
and told never to darken their doors again. 

Now was the Telugu woman’s opportunity, and 
she came to Tara’s rescue, as the cartiman had 
done years before. 

At early dawn they were on their way to 
Ahmedpore. There was no travelling across 
the country on foot now, but with the swiftest 
speed of the iron horse; and in twenty-four hours 
Tara was in the midst of her friends in Ahmed- 
pore again, and the news was flashed to the 
young chief in his southern home. 

In a few weeks there was a grand wedding in 
Ahmedpore—the grandest since the time of the 
old Mohammedan kings. 

The bride was lovely in her white silken robes 
and diamonds, and the chief was handsome in 
his full durbar costume, with his jewel-hilted 
sword at his side. His garments were embroid- 
ered with seed pearls, and the diamonds com- 
posing the aigrette of his turban would have 
bought up a hundred villages like the one in which 
Tara had in childhood listened to the tinkling 
bells of the flocks as she lay under the cottage 
roof and thought of the distant stars from whence 
she came. 





A CONQUERED KITCHEN. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 
“ iy exactly as if it were your own house.” 


That sounded well, and was very gratify- 
ing to my amour propre. If there was one thing 
I could do, and do it well, it was to keep house. 
I revelled in house-keeping, and in my pride and 
confidence I said to myself, The larger the house, 
the better. But my answer was conservative 
enough. 

“If it were three weeks instead of three 
months,” I said. “And then if your establish- 
ment were not so large.” 

“That ’ll do, Hannah,” said my cousin Flora, 
with more energy than she had manifested in a 
week. Her doctor had ordered her to California : 
reason, nervous prostration; cause of that, so- 
ciety. 

“Tom and I know that you can do it,’ she 
went on; “and if you can give us the time, and 
feel strong enough to undertake it—” 

“ But what will there be to do?” Tom broke 
in, with the usual masculine ignorance of domes- 
tic machinery, “ There’s Henry, you know; he 
does all the buying ; and really we have never had 
a better cook. Don’t you think so, Flora 2” 

“Yes; she’s perfection ; and that reminds me, 
Hannah: mother was saying this morning that 
when we went away she was going to ask you to 
cook some of your nice things. But I tell you 
not te enter the kitchen if you desire to pursue 
your daily avocations with a head on your shoul- 
ders. Mrs. De Flammers comes to the library 
every morning for her orders, and after that, is 
invisible to everybody except her assistant. She 
will expect you to say,as I have always done: 
‘It is quite immaterial, Mrs. De Flammers. If 
you will give your orders to Henry, that will be 
quite satisfactory.’ ” 

“Yes, that ’Il be the safest way,” said Tom. 
“Flora really seems to be inspired in her manage- 
ment of servants.” 

“ But how about accounts ?” I inquired. 

“Oh, we don’t have any accounts,” my cousin 
replied, languidly. “The tradesmen make out 
their bills, and Tom pays them.” 

“Yes, that’s the size of it,” said Tom; and I 
thought I detected a look of care upon the hon- 
est, kindly face that I had never seen before. 

“Well, I always keep accounts,” I answered, 
tentatively. Flora had left the room now, too ex- 
hausted for another word. 

“It can’t be done here,” Tom replied, with a 
dubious shake of the head. “The cook orders, 
Henry buys, and I pay the bills.” 

“No matter what they are ?” 

“Why, of course not. A bill’s a bill.” 

“What about auntie’s soups and jellies?” I 
asked. 

“Poor old soul, she ought to have what she 
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wants,” was the puzzled response. “ You might 
get a gas stove, and smuggle some things up- 
stairs, couldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I could,” I replied, and longed to add, 
“if Pm a coward I will.” But I let the matter 
drop. Flora must be got away without excite- 
ment; but my blood boiled in my veins at the 
thought of the lamentable figure I was expected to 
cut, and decided then and there not to cut it. 
And I was the more thoroughly rooted and 
grounded in this determination when Tom, about 
five minutes before starting, drew me one side, 
and said, confidentially: “ I’ve been thinking about 
accounts, Hannah, and I'd like to have you try 
and keep ’em. This house is costing a mint of 
money—father says three times more than it 
ought to; and if you think you can stand it—” 

“T couldn’t stand it not to,” I interrupted. +» 

“ Of course I feel sure the servants are honest,” 
Tom resumed, “and you know how devoted they 
all are to Flo—still—well—” 

I understood, The situation was by no means 
novel. Tom was enough of a business man to 
know that something was wrong, but I doubt ifa 
score of bayonets could have prodded him into 
expressing his suspicions or anxieties to his wife. 

And so I was left in charge of a family con- 
sisting of seven adults and one child. There was 
my aunt (an invalid), little Flora and her gov- 
erness, four servants, and myself. 

“Now, Hannah,” said my aunt, the very earli- 
est possible moment after her daughter’s depart- 
ure, “I want something fit to eat. I’m tired 
of stalled OX, embroidered oy sters, polished chops, 
and Irish bouillon, For a change I'd like some 


good old-fashioned ham and ¢ 





ors, and some 

Tom told me 
that you were going to get a gas stove.” 

“Well, 'm not,” I replied. “I am going to 
cook on my own range in my own kitchen. I 
shall begin to-morrow, after I have properly pre- 
pared Mrs, De Flammers for my début. My first 
order will be issued, like Flora’s, from the li- 
brary.” 

“Orders? Flora’s?” said the invalid, with a 
sniff. ‘Tom Guernsey will be ruined, I tell you 
that, if my daughter keeps on with her orders, 
Tom’s a fool.” 

The following morning I waited from nine till 
half past ten for the cook to present herself, 
Then she appeared with solemnity and dignity. 
Mrs. De Flammers was a heavy-browed, middle- 


baked beans and brown-bread, 


aged woman, of a florid complexion, and a Statue 
of Liberty waist. 

“This is Miss Cornell, I presume?’ 
marked. 

“Yes,” I replied; “and you, I suppose, are the 
cook a 

“My name is De Flammers, ma’am. 
Flammers, 
reply. 


* she re- 


Mrs. De 


Il am a widdy,” was the impressive 


“What is your given name ?” I inquired, care- 
lessly, to all appearance untouched by the intend- 
ed reproof. The woman’s face was aflame. 

“My name is Margaret,” she said; “but if I 
may make so bold, I should like to inquire what 
concern it is of anybody’s, ma’am ?” 

“Tam in the habit of calling my servants by 
their first names,” I answered, coolly, “ Have 
you your list made out, Margaret ?” 

“Me list?—me list? What do ye mean by 
me list? Sure and if it is the things I made for 
the day, Henry went for them immajately after 
breakfast.” 

*“ And what is for dinner, Margaret 2” 

“ Bless me soul, and the heart of me mistress 
dear, who has gone away off to Californy, and 
who would niver have asked me such a question 
if we had lived together for twenty years!’ And 
now the cook’s tones were exceedingly lachry- 
“Tt was always, ‘Just what ye plase, dear 
Mrs. De Flammers ; you do cook so beautiful that 
there’s niver anything left to ask for.’” 

“You haven’t answered my question, Marga- 
ret,” I persisted. ‘“* What are we going to have 
for dinner ?” 

“Tt ’ll be the coorses that we generally have 
on a Thursday, with a new entry of pigeons’—er— 
hearts, which I thought as how might be pleasing 
to the sick lady,” was the r ply, In a somewhat 
mollified tone. 

“And that reminds me,” I remarked, with an 
indifference which I was far from feeling, “that 
I shall be down in about half an hour to make 
some soup for Mrs. Taylor.” 

“The kitchen is me own vine and fig-tree, 
ma’am, and none of me mistresses is ever allowed 
to sile their fingers there,” Mrs. De Flammers re- 
plied. “The kitchen is no place foralady. Sure- 
ly ye ought to understand that.” 

“There is nothing more to say at present,” I 
remarked, and with a wave of my hand toward 
the door by which this behemoth of flesh and 
impertinence had entered, I left the library. 

I think I can say that the experience of the 
next sixty minutes was the crowning experience 
of my life. I had seen some dirt, and heard of 
more, but this kitchen was a den of iniquity. 
How any decently served and flavored food could 
come from this filthy hole was a mystery. The 
most expensive china and the nicest of porcelain 
pots and cooking utensils covered the tables, the 
sink and the range all scorehed and gummed 
with the different accumulations of ages. The 
cook’s assistant sat in the front basement—the 
servants’ sitting-room—reading a novel. A cou- 
ple of dozen squabs, nicely picked, lay upon one 
end of a side table, and Mrs. De Flammers was 
beating some eggs at the other end. There was 
not a single vessel in this bountifully provided 
kitchen that was in readiness for my use. The 
presiding deity appeared not to be aware of my 
existence. Mary came at my bidding, and after 
a tedious scraping and scouring, a saucepan was 
made passably clean; just as I had got my soup 
well under way a wagon-load of new pots and 
kettles arrived. 

“You see, miss,” Mary explained, as they were 
brought in and deposited anywhere where room 
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could be made for them, “we was just going 
to throw these things away; they was so old, you 
see.” 

“Who ordered these articles ?” I asked of the 
boy. 

“Mr, Guernsey’s Henry, ma’am,” was the reply. 

I felt that moment like the compound concen- 
trated essence of dynamite. I could have blown 
up ’most anything. 

“Well,” I said, “you will please take these 
things back to the store, and say that nothing is 
to be delivered at this house unless ordered by 
Miss Cornell, who is manager, mistress, and 
house-keeper in the absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Guernsey.” 

“Them things is going to stay,” said the 
“widdy,” with her arms akimbo, her face blazing. 
“T won’t cook in nasty old pots for nobody. Ive 
been used to ladies, born and bred, and not to 
scullings for mistresses. You'll leave them pots, 
Bobby, just where they be.” 

But “ Bobby” had caught the fire of my eye, 
and knew better. Assisted by Mary, he made off, 
the tin and the iron beating out a march that 
was very grateful to my boiling blood. 

It took some strength of nerve to oversee the 
cleaning of this kitchen and the proper cleansing 
of all these vessels, but Mary obeyed my orders 
with intelligence and good-nature, and the result 
was gratifying. 

“She'll give warning, or leave without warn- 
ing,” said my aunt that morning. “It would 
have been better to have bought the gas stove, 
because you know that this can only be a spas- 
modic reform, When Flora gets back she won't 
thank you for it.” 

True as preaching. But I thought of dear old 
Tom’s pocket-book, and determined to persevere. 

On the sixth day of the new régime | informed 
Henry that L should do the marketing. 

“But Mr.—Mr.Guernsey left that—that work 
in my charge,” the man stammered. 

“Until such time as I chose to relieve you of 
the responsibility,” I replied. “That time has 
arrived. I may need your occasional assistance 
in this department,” I added, diplomatically ; 
“and now, Henry, I would like to have you give 
me by evening the itemized bills of this week.” 

“Oh, but, Miss Cornell, Mr. Guernsey pays his 
bills only once in three months !” and now Hen- 
ry’s face was a study. 

“T am going to pay the bills of this house 
once a week, Henry, and I intend to know to the 
fraction of one cent what Iam paying for. You 
will kindly hand me the bills immediately. That 
is all I have to say now.” 

That I had exploded a bomb in Henry’s camp 
was plain to be seen. I was getting into deep 
water, but there was no help for it. I had seen 
enough to know that there was a terrible leak in 
this establishment somewhere, and I was resolved 
to find and stop it. As an example, the squabs 
which I had noticed on my first visit to the kitch- 
en had not, to my knowledge, ever appeared upon 
the table, and though we had some sort of a high- 
ly seasoned hashed “ entry” that evening, I had 
no means of knowing that the pigeons’ hearts 
figured in it, So one day I inquired for the 
birds. 

“What become of the little birds ?_ Wall, now, 
indade, that is a funny question,” said De Flam- 
mers, in her most hostile and offensive manner. 
“Why, you et em, of coorse.” 

“ How were they cooked ?” I insisted, 

“ First, ma’am, the hearts was entried, and then 
the pigeonses was curried into what is called a 
‘r’yal barbecue.’ But I presume you have not 
been accustomed to such dishes,” 

“I don’t think I have,” I replied; “ but I have 
been accustomed to respect, and in future you 
must not fail to remember that fact;” and I look- 
ed the thieving termagant straight in the eyes. 

“Faith, and it’s no disgrace not to be able to 
recognize a barbecue,” was the mollified answer, 
in mellifluous tones. 

My experience with the tradesmen was unique. 
But there was not one among the number who 
did not appear pleased to take my orders, and I 
could feel by the way they regarded me that, as 
honest men, they thought it about time for some- 
body to look into things, 

Henry’s bill was so startling that I had the 
greatest difficulty in concealing my astonishment. 
Fish for one week, $12; meat, $26; poultry and 
game, $21. The bills for fruit and groceries 
were evel more preposterous, and as I hastily 
totalized the bills of the year at this rate, I con- 
cluded that unless Tom Guernsey was a much 
richer man than I had ever been led to suppose, 
he could not fail to be swamped by such extrava- 
gance, 

On the occasion of my first marketing I had 
sent home a sirloin roast with the trimmings. 
These I intended to see utilized into soup and 
nice clarified drippings; but when I sought the 
kitchen on my return the drippings were con- 
spicuous only by their absence. Naturally my 
first business was to inquire for them. 

“Oh yis, the waste fat bits, ye mane,” was the 
cool response. “ I niver allow them things round. 
No fust families does.” 

“ But what did you do with them 2” I asked. 

*“ Jist whisked ’em into the beggar-boy’s basket, 
neck and heels, along with some other l’avin’s ;” 
and Mrs. De Flammers hummed a little rounde- 
lay with a serenity of impudence which I never 
saw approached, 

“Margaret, I see your month is up to-day,” I 
remarked, after swallowing my wrath for a mo- 
ment; “and here is your money,” counting it 
out deliberately ; “ and there is no more work for 
you to do in this house.” 

I once took part in a Western cyclone, and was 
in imminent danger of being bombarded out of 
existence by flying corn-eribs, pig-pens, and the 
like; but that was mild compared to the blizzard 
that raged in my cousin’s kitchen. Mrs. De Flam- 
mers cast about her with a will. Pie plates, pot 
covers, tureens, pokers, shovels, everything that 
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the wild Hibernian could lay her hands on, went 
flying through the air. Mary, frightened almost 
out of her wits, ran to the door for a policeman, 
and found one. His arrival only added fuel to 
the fire, but a firm grasp on her arm brought 
her to terms, and fifteen minutes later Mrs. De 
Flammers had turned her broad back upon the 
establishment that I had some reason to believe 
would know her no more forever. 

When I took my aunt up some boiled custard 
not long after this crowning méleée, a little flushed 
and very tired from my encounter, I did not meet 
with the praise and encouragement which I felt 
I had a right to expect. 

“Flora ll say it’s all you,” she said, between 
her tastings and swallowings. 

“ Well, so it is,” I replied, almost ready to ery. 

“ And if De Flammers, Jammers, or whatever 
her name is’ —Dammers, I felt like suggesting— 
“is anywhere on the American continent when 
Tom and Flora return, she'll be coupé’d back to 
—— Park Avenue, and you mark my words.” 

“You talk as if Flora were an out-and-out 
fool,” I remarked, in my wrath. 

ii Well, so she is,” was the cool response. “ I 
wonder you hadn’t spoiled this custard, Hannah, 
in all your excitement, but it is the best yet 
You see, Flora and Tom are two turtle-doves,”’ 
the aggravating invalid went on, “and FI 
thinks money grows on trees. Toi lets hei 
She can’t shake the tree fast enough; hence the 
De Jammers and that ilk. Of course Pm glad 
the octopus is removed; but the worst of it is, 
Hannah, you may get somebody just as bad.” 

The next day Henry gave warning. Le 
anticipated mine by only a few hours. I hi 
fathomed the whole plot, and he knew it. The 
cook and the butler had ordered as they pleased, 
and divided the spoils among their kindred. How 
many families Tom Guernsey supported, none of 
us will ever know. 

The bills for the second week of my house- 
keeping were so small comparatively that I found 
myself speculating whether or not we had all 
had enough to eat. 

Mary stepped into the cook’s place, and with 
careful training did good and faithful work. It 
was a liome now in every sense of the word, and 
not a boarding-house kept by servants. 

I thought best to write the whole story to the 
travellers. Tom’s answer was characteristic: 








“Dear Hannau,—I knew we were being 
gouged, but argued that one gouger was as good 
—or as bad—as another, and there was no use in 
worrying Flora. Flo sends love, and says she'll 
never return unless you'll promise to keep at the 
helm. (Private.) 
too soon, bless your dear heart! 


way through all right now.” 


This change has come none 
I can see my 


“T guess Flora has cut a wisdom-tooth,” said 
my aunt. ‘Are you going to stay, Hannah ?” 

* Yes, till she cuts the other three,” L answered. 
And I am here still. 





CASTLES IN SPAIN. 


rPUERE are few who have not known the plea- 
sure of building these castles, who have not 
revelled in the charm of their varied architecture. 
I think I can appreciate all the beauty and the 
grace which may be in them, yet my enjoyment 
has been more in the parks and gardens which 
surround them than in the structures themselves 
Dead brick and stone and mortar have to me less 
charm than living trees and plants, than emerald 
turf, or rippling stream, or rock and mountain. 

Thus as I have passed through the world I 
have constructed parks and gardens rather than 
castles, and if the inevitable floods of circum- 
stance have swept them away, I have constructed 
them again with added enjoyment. At my own 
birthplace my work still remains, but 1 cannot 
control the elements elsewhere. 

It is many years since my first effort. In the 
freshness of early manhood I was wandering 
through the valley of Caracas, that gem of the 
tropics nestled in among the Cordilleras, with the 
sea four thousand feet below, and a climate with 
clear sunlight of charming days and the life-giv- 
ing rest of cooler nights. On one of these well- 
remembered days I had taken my morning meal 
of bread and cocoa, and was galloping over the 
pleasant roads, when there came wafted against 
my face a perfume like that of Araby. 

Like a hound on his first course I followed the 
scent, and came upon a plantation of coffee-trees ; 
they were about ten feet high and ten feet apart, 
planted in regular rows, and entirely protected 
from the rays of the sun by the tops of the bu- 
eara-trees, which met each other on stems fifty 
feet high. Along the stems of the coffee-trees 
were green berries and tinted berries and scarlet 
berries, mingled with pure white star-like flowers 
whose fragrance had attracted me. 

Through it I rode, looking upon the dark glossy 
leaves, upon which the pure white flowers shone 
like snow upon emerald, and then lifting my eyes 
to the perfect shade far above me, where scarlet 
flowers gleamed from the canopy, I thought 1 had 
never seen anything half so beautiful. 

Emerging from this, I halted under a large 
mango-tree to pluck fresh from the branches 
some of the luscious fruit, and riding half a mile, 
came upon a scene of wonderful beauty. Before 
me towered the Silla, fourteen thousand feet above 
the sea, and at its feet slept in quiet beauty a lit- 
tle valley in the shape of an amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by spurs of the mountain. Through it 
on a gentle declivity came rippling and sparkling 
a mountain stream, which, dividing around a hil- 
lock to meet again, held in its embracing arms a 
small cottage thatched with palm leaves and coy- 
ered with tropical vines. 

In front of the cottage, swinging in the loop of 
a large vine, were a native girl and boy of some 
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ten or twelve years, scantily clad, he with limbs 
like a young Apollo, and she with the olive skin 
and rare beauty of her race. Dismounting from 
my horse, a real for each made them my friends, 
and eagerly chattering, they showed me their fa- 
vorite haunts. They finest 


oranges and cocoa-nt grew, where the most 


knew where the 





luscious pineapples were found, where the iguana 
made his home, and where the noisiest paro 
quets and the most mischievous monkeys teased 
each other. ; 

All that afternoon and in the coolness of the 
approaching night we wandered about, until my 
senses were so charmed that I tethered my horse, 
fastened to some trees the hammock tied to my 
saddle, and while my children and their sturdy 
parents were quietly taking their rest, 1 dreamed 
of Cortez and Pizarro, of native men and maid- 
ens, of Spanish conquerors, and of all the won- 
derful things of a forgotten civilization. 

The morning voice of my little muchacha roused 
me, and I woke to a sense of new beauty. 

Finding that the owner of this charming spot 
lived a mile distant, I mounted my horse and paid 
him a visit. He greeted me 
quent manner of an old hidalgo, and was glad to 


with the grandilo- 


ride with me over his possessions of a thousand 
wres. I found that he was not insensible to the 
charm of the dollar, and for a few hundred pesos 
I purchased t fifty acres which covered the 
beauty I had seen 

Riding to the city, I obtained the requisite mon- 
ey, took my baggage and books on a mule, and 
returned to my estate A few trees and branch- 
es, with palmi-le ul that fF, made me a com 
fortable room. The father of my little muchacha 


became my factotum, and with his aid I soon had 
twenty peons in my employ. Availing myself of 
the landseape art learned in my boyhood, I plant 
ed groves and bosques and nooks with oranges 
and cocoa-nuts and mammi and mango trees. I 
enclosed gardens with hedges of lime, and grew 
there all the most beautiful flowers I could find. 
I gathered all the fruits [| knew—the sapodilla, 
the star-apple, the avocado-pear, and other na- 
tives of the tropics—and found them grow luxu 


} 


riantly in the rich voleanie soil, Over my rip 
pling stream I planted arching trees, and availit y 
myself of a little depression in the ground at one 
point, I formed 
gathered all the 


could bring 


miniature lake, into which I 








ish which my peasant children 
So for two years we worked, every 
day developing new charms, until my little home 
was like a second Eden, with no serpent to trail 
upon its beauty, At evening, when the golden 
sunset was passing away, and the soft tropical 
twilight or the bright tropical moon threw over 
everything the glamour of its dimness, my little 
muchacha would throw herself at my feet, with 


her brother’s arm around her, and lifting their 
gazelle-like eyes, they would listen to my stories 
of the old days when their forefathers were the 
masters, and Spanish civilization paled before 
that of the Incas. 

To my early manhood my life was then a reali- 
ty and Areadia a myth. The world could hold 
nothing, I thought, half so beautiful, and I rested 
content. In the brightness of my sunshine I did 
not see the shadow or the cloud. 

I slept one night with the memory in my 
thouchts of the musical “‘ Buenas noches, sefior,” 
of my children; I awoke amid the turbulent 
throes of an ¢ urthqu ike. 

Springing from my bed, and leaping a widen- 
il 4 chasin, I rushed 


iway at my utmost speed, 


until the closing shoek threw me to the ground 


to rise and 
e stood was a ¢ 


The ensui tillness gave me cot 








ok back W here my cottag hasm 


titty feet wide Over my beautiful plantation 
rents and fissures 


} nd 


avalanches and rocks, 


prostrate and broken trees, 
showed a scene of irrem 
diable ruin. 

Sick at heart for the loss of my beautiful chil 
garden and trees, [ 


dren, my lake and i 
walked some miles, until I found 


a burro, and 
rode to the city prostrate chureh 
wailing and 
frightened crowds, I found at the nearest port a 

ft my ruined Eden for- 





es and dwellings, and through its 


vessel ready to sail, and le 
ever, 
before I dared again to indulge my 
fancies. But the old habit came upon me in full 
force in wandering through Europe. I saw many 
charming spots where I fancied I could make my 
home. 

In Sicily I planted a farm; I gathered about 
me the quick-tempered, industrious peasantry, 


It was long 


and grew my acres of oranges, lemons, sumac, 
madder, saffron, and the grapes which produce 
the well-known Marsala wine. I sent them all 
to market and made them remunerative, unti 
the repressive government of King Bomba, fea 
ing that my example would be followed by oth 
ers, and the people would become prosperous and 
therefore revolutionary, imposed a tax upon ail 
products. 

In disgust I sold crops and land, and leaving 
its rich voleanic soil for others to till under a 
more intelligent régime, I sought elsewhere for a 
European home. 

My memory had often dwelt upon a beautiful 
promontory near Spezia, where the blue sea be- 
low and the blue sky above would give the charm 
I wanted for my trees and shrubs, 

So there I passed many of my days, and then 
longing for fresh scenes and pastures new, I made 
a home on Lake Maggiore, within sight of the 
snow-clad Alps ; land of 
Corfu; then planted currants in the island of 
Zante; then a vineyard on Lake Geneva; then a 
ranch in San José; 
Colorado, fed by mountain springs ; 


then another in the 





then a castellated garden in 
then an or 
ange grove in Florida, where, alternately lying 
under its shade, or floating upon the mirrored 
surface of the water that sweeps by its shores, I 
and finally 
came back to the old home to realize that foreign 
villas, like Spanish castles, are but the echoes of a 
dream. S. B. Parsons. 


discovered the true dolce far niente ; 
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TARASP KUR-HOUSE 


THROUGH THE ENGADINE. 
By ALFRED HARCOURT. 
FTER all it is a verv small world! Now who would imagine 
A that Olive Delamere could, in a London drawing-room, sud- 
denly come across her cousin Dick, who was supposed at the time 








BY THE SIDE OF TUE LAKE. 


to be with his regiment in India? And in one sense of the word 


there was, so to say, no meeting, for there was no recognition, 


as indeed there could not well be between Captain Delamere and 
the voung lady, for before the night in question they had never 
set eves on one another, 
The husband of Olive’s grandmother, Lady Delamere, was the 
unger of two brothers, and for some reason that no one could 


ever ascertain, he had been preferred by his father, and jvad in 
herited The Fell estate, which it rested with the owner to dis- 


pose of as he pleased. But so it was; and the younger son en- 
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tered into possession, and was for some 
service rendered to the crown knighted 
a year or two after. Sir Oliver died 
at a comparatively early age, his only 
son, who had lost his wife within two 
years of his marriage, having previous- 
ly deceased, leaving but one child, 
Olive, who from her birth had lived 
with her grandmother, Lady Delamere, 
into whose hands The Fell had passed 
at Sir Oliver's demise. 

The two branches of the family had 
never been on speaking terms since the 
passing over of the elder son. Sir Ol- 
iver’s brother, Eustace, was furious at 
being deprived of his rights, and would 
hold no communication with his  sis- 
ter-in-law. He had risen to high com- 
mand in the army, and married, when 
well on in years, a young and very 
beantiful woman, the only issue of this 
union being Dick Delamere, above re- 
ferred to. 

It is quite possible that at the death 
of the General his widow and the own- 
er of The Fell might not have been 
averse to settling the family feud, but 
there was a difficulty as to how the 
first advances were to be made, and no 
kind friend was forth-coming as a go- 
between. And then Lady Delamere 
lived in a remote part of the country, 
and seldom came to town, where the 
General’s widow resided. It thus hap- 
pened that the two ladies had never 
met, while the cousins, Olive and Dick, 
were in absvulute ignorance as to each 
other’s identity and whereabouts. 
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But it had of late been a tronble to Ladv Delamere th: 
ranged, and in speaking to her granddanghter she regre 
though fearing at the same time as to how anv advance 

A curious chance did, however, bring the cousins to 
presented, Lady Delamere took a house in town for tl 
Queen’s Gate Gardens that Dick and Olive were throw 
Delamere was a young lady friend of Olive’s who was 
had been asked to play. It so happened that a pin was 
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WIN, FEAR 


ay. 
Wit 










THE DILIGHNCE 't 


crossed the room to come to her friend’s aid, and finding 
and vet in a verv winning manner, turned to a gentlem 
she knew, and who curiously enough had been very ac 
bore such high breeding in every look and gesture, and 
it was her cousin to whom she spoke—at once produced 
with a smile of thanks handed to Miss Fotheringay. Bu 
absently put the pin in her own dress, keeping her hand 
was said. Miss Fotheringay having finished her playir 
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SCHLOSS, TARASP. FROM ARDETZ TO TARASP. 


adv Delamere that this long-standing feud could not be amicably ar- 
anghter she regretted she had not ere this held out the olive-branch, 
10W anv advance she made might be received, 

¢ the cousins together. Olive being now “ont,” and having to be 
se in town for the season, and it was at a large musical party in 
Olive were thrown together. It fell about thus: Staving with Lady 
Olive’s who was a violinist, and on this occasion Miss Fotheringay 
ed that a pin was wanted, and Olive, seeing there was some dilemma, 


ore 


atts ie'we elele'wis) 


ened: 
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’s aid, and finding what the requirement was, with easv self-possession, 
rned to a gentleman, whom for the moment she mistook for some one 
had been very admiringly regarding the singularly graceful girl who 

and gesture,and asked if he could render any assistance. Diclk—for 

-~at once produced the needful article from his button-hole, which Olive 
; Fotheringay. But some one had been beforehand with her, and so she 
keeping her hand on it, and the music now commencing, nothing more 
finished her playing, Olive was stepping forward to congratulate her, 
LANDECK. 


when Dick, stirred by some sudden im- 
pulse, addressed her: 

“If vou no longer require the pin I 
gave you,” he gravely said, “ might I 
have it again?” 

“Oh, certainly. 
wanted.” 

“Thanks, very much. 
of mine to have it.” 

The pair separated, but a flush rose 
to the girl’s face as she caught the 


You see, it was not 


It’s a faney 


eager look the handsome young soldier 
bent upon her. The incident, however, 
rather impressed itself on her mind, 
and the more so when shortly after she 
heard her hostess addressing her late 
interlocutor, who was leaving, as Cap- 
tain Delamere; and then herself in- 
quiring, she ascertained that this gen- 
tleman must almost certainly be the 
cousin she had never before seen. 
Dick, also, ere he went away, had been 
informed who the lady was with whom 
he had been conversing ; but men are 
not so sharp as women in these mat- 
ters, and he did not at the time imag- 
ine that the charming girl he had talk- 
ed with could possibly be in any way 
related to him. 

Next day Olive mentioned to her 
grandmother that her cousin, Captain 
Delamere, must most certainly have 
been at the musical party with them, 
Lady Delamere was exceedingly inter- 
ested, and declared she would at once 
find out where her sister-in-law lived, 
and go and call on her. 

“You kno, dear,” she added, “ it is 
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MALOJA, 


somewhat of a bold step, for T ean’t say how T shall be received 
tain extent [ am to blame.” 

“ Dear Granny, I do not see that.” 

“Well, yes, I am the older: 
poor Eustace is dead, perhaps Mary may not quite to the full share his bitter feelir 


But still I feel that te 





like to go there ?” 

“I should be quite delighted,” returned Olive, 
really thinking of going ? 

“Yes. I did not mention it before, but Dr. Probit tells me that if I 
to get rid of these rheumatic pains I must try the Tarasp waters.” 


enthusiastically 


ST. MORITZ—GENERAL VIEW 





VILLAGE OF SCHULTZ. 

So, on the dav after, the call was made: but it was just too late, for that ve 
morning Mrs. Delamere and her son had started for the Continent 

Lady Delamere came back quite disappointed She had gone alone, as s 
thought it might be better to see her sister-in-law bv herself 

“Tt’s rather unfortunate, Olive, I must say,” said her grandmother but 
is just possible we may come across each other on the Continent How would \ 


im ev 





e 


and the advance might, perhaps, hetter come from me And now 


t 
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“Where on earth is Tarasp ?” 

‘You may well ask. I never heard of the 
place before yesterday. We must hunt it up in 
Cook or Bradshaw, All 1 know is it is in the 
Lower Engadine.” 

“The Engadine! How charming!” 

“Well, I can’t say as to Tarasp being very 
charming. I fear it’s rather a dull place. How- 
ever, we can go up from there afterward to St. 
Moritz.” 

“Have you ever been in the Engadine, 
Granny ?” 

“Years ago I went to Pontresina, but there 
were ho railways then neat these plac weg 

“But you know where Tarasp is?” asked 
Olive, 

“Dr, Probit tells me we go to Landeck in the 
Austrian Tyrol, and drive from there; but it all 
seems Very vague.” 

* Oh, we will find our way, Granny. 
when do we start ?” 

“This is the 27th of June. 
to the Sth or 6th of July?” 

“You don’t want then to go back to The Fell ?” 

“Oh no; unless, my dear, you particularly wish 
to do so. No? Very well, then, we will make 
our plans accordingly.” 

“ How curious it will be if we come across Mrs. 
Delamere !” said Olive. 

‘There can hardly be much chance of that, but 
who can say what may eventuate ?” 

The journey to the Continent is a mere nothing 
nowadays, and Ladv Delamere and Olive, under 
the escort of a courier and a lady’s-maid, reached 
Zurich very comfortably, and staying there one 
night, proceeded next day to Landeck. The Swiss 
carriages are certainly delightfully easy ones, and 
infinitely better than the Mans cars, with their 
windows embarrassed with brasswork, making 
them difficult to open or close, the apartments 
also being fitted with innumerable brass pegs 
that no one ever uses, and furnished with clumsy 
handles with which it is a misery to interfere. 
The scenery along the route from Zurich to Lan- 
deck is interesting, and approaches in places to 
the sublime; but the line has been traversed so 
often it needs no description here. As you ad- 
vance further the mountains rise to loftier heights, 
and the train runs high up the hill-side, over a 
mere ledge of rock. The tunnels, which, however, 
are numerous, are a great nuisance, as every win- 
dow has to be closed to keep out the villainous 
smoke from the engine; for here, as on the 
French lines, a coal is burnt which gives out a 
smoke like soot. By the time our ladies had 
reached Landeck they were pretty well blackened 
all over, but, settled down in the Hétel Post. they 
secured a comfortable, if not luxurious, suite of 
rooms, and soon forgot the petty désagréments of 
the journey. 

Great heights with wondrous peaks fronted the 
hotel, the snow still showing in places. From 
the intense light of the setting sun behind them 
the mountains stood out dark and forbidding. 
In the mid-distance a great headland crested to 
the summit with timber swings down to the vale 
beneath, cut across by the low hill just on the 
other side of the Inn, which dashes madly in 
front of the hotel with a never-ceasing roar. This 
eminence across the stream in the most obliging 
manner bears on its summit a rare old timber- 
roofed mansion, with out-buildings, which just 
come in to complete the picture. On all sides 
great aips rise up, crowding down on to the little 
town that nestles on either flank of the tumultu- 
ous river Inn. The next day being Sunday, a 
halt was made, and Olive, who had a passion for 
wild flowers, gathered no less than thirty varieties 
of these in a short walk they made in the woods 
above the town. 

On the Monday the start was made for the 
Engadine at about mid-day. On what grounds 
there was such delay was not explained, for the 
trip was to cover ten hours, and of course the 
sooner the journey could be commenced, the bet- 
ter. No regular diligence runs from Landeck, 
but the carriages, which are landaus, are fairly 
comfortable, the drivers steady, and the horses 
quiet. Some four or five vehicles were in demand 
on the day in question, and our ladies secured one 
for their party, the courier going on the box with 
the coachman, and the maid taking an inside 
seat. The first part of the road was uninterest- 
ing, and the day was also very warm, there not 
being a cloud in the sky nor a breath of air. 
Unfortunately also for our travellers, they were 
put last, and so had the benefit of the clouds of 
dust which those in advance made. But the 
whole thing was a novelty to Olive, and she and 
her grandmother bore the inconvenience they 
had to encounter with equanimity. The road 
Jay along the bank of the Inn, a dirty white, tur- 
bulent stream. At Pfunds and Ried there was a 
change of horses, and at each, there being a ho- 
tel, refreshments of all sorts were procurable. Be- 
yond Ried the scenery became more interesting, 
the road winding up a steep gradient through the 
pine forest, the mountains on either side being 
very grand and wild, while far down beneath could 
be seen the foaming river, a mere streak of sil- 
ver. In the face of the rock there are many deep 
tunnellings, the road also being arched over in 
places for the snow-shoots. 

Now leaving the Inn, the line diverges to the 
left, and an Austrian guard-house shows you 
have not yet quitted the precincts of the dual 
empire. The hamlet of Naudars being reached, 
a detention of nearly an hour took place, and 
here the horses were again changed. By now it 
was past six o’clock, and our travellers learnt 
to their dismay that it was still three and a half 
hours at least ere they could reach Shuls-Tarasp. 
Leaving Naudars, there is a steady descent to 
the Inn, and at Strada, the Swiss frontier, a most 
romantically situated village, the form—a mere 
form—of examining the luggage is gone through. 
From this point the ascent was continuous to 
Shuls, and, as night had now set in, progress was 
but slow. 





And now 


What do you say 




















Lady Delamere had telegraphed for rooms at 
the Tarasp Hotel, but a reply had been received 
at Landeck that no accommodation was availa- 
ble, and the party had been recommended to stop 
at the Belvidere at Shuls; so there eventually, 
wearied and tired, they were deposited. 

Lady Delamere was anxious to begin her course 
at once, and next day she and Olive drove to the 
Kur-house, where the doctors interview their pa- 
tients, and there learnt all that was necessary, 
and was further promised that within a week 
she should have apartments in the Tarasp Hotel. 


The Engadine lies in the heart of the Rhetian 
Alps, and winds for some sixty miles through the 
southeast of Switzerland. Throughout its entire 
length it is subdivided by the river Inn, which at 
first a tranquil stream, losing itself in lakes va- 
rying in size and loveliness, at last dashes, in its 
impetuous course, into the Austrian Tyrol. Two 
miles from Shuls, and on the same side of the 
Inn, is the Tarasp Hotel (and Baths), a large, 
rambling building, with a small garden abutting 
on the river, just on the other side of which is 
the Trink Halle, where the waters are served out 
to the drinkers, and the band plays every morn- 
ing. The English church is just behind the ho- 
tel. Half-way between Shuls and the Tarasp 
Kur-house, but on the right bank of the Inn, lies 
Vulpera, some two hundred feet above the river- 
level. 

During their stay at Shuls it was too wet to 
go anywhere, and they were glad when they 
were established at the Tarasp Hotel, where in 
two days our ladies had picked up one or two 
pleasant friends at the table @héte, At Lady 
Delamere’s right sat a General Carew and his son, 
an attaché at the Roman Embassy ; nor was Olive 
left out in the cold, for she had made the ac- 
quaintance of a very charming Austrian lady, 
Frau Llochstein, whose husband hailed from 
Pesth. By a good arrangement prevailing at Ta- 
rasp, the endeavor is made to secure seats close 
together for compatriots at the table d’hdte ; and 
on the second day the General, looking up, saw 
opposite him an old friend, Colonel Wreford, who 
was, of course, soon brought into conversation, 
and proved a pleasant addition to the circle. 

“Do you know, Lady Delamere,” said the Gen- 
eral, in a break in the talk, “ your name sounds 
very familiar to me ?” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes. There was a Delamere in my regiment, 
a great chum of mine. But I’ve lost sight of 
him for years.” 

“Do you recollect his Christian name ?” in- 
quired Lady Delamere. 

“Yes; itwas Eustace. Any relation of yours ?” 

“T think,” returned Lady Delamere, in a low 
voice, “we must both be thinking of the same 
person. My husband’s elder brother was Eus- 
tace, and I know he was in the army.” 

“But, surely— Ah, by-the-way, I recollect 
that Delamere was always very hot on some grievy- 
ance he had, and—” 

“] may as well tell you the story.” And here 
she hurriedly related the facts. ‘“ Have you ever 
seen Mrs. Delamere ?” she went on. 

“Oh yes; I know her well. Then you have 
never met her?” 

“No; and I should like to do so, for I think 
these family misunderstandings are greatly to be 
deplored.” 

“Tam sure I can take on myself to say you 
would like Mrs. Delamere. Her only son, Dick, a 
fine young fellow, is at home on leave. I think 
he is in the Rifles.” 

“I assure you, General Carew, it would be a 
real pleasure to me to meet him and his mother.” 

“They would be quite of your way of thinking. 
That I am sure of.” 

“] believe,” here interrupted Colonel Wreford, 
“T heard you mention the name of my friend, 
Mrs. Delamere. Perhaps you would be interest- 
ed in learning she is coming here—probably will 
arrive to-day. Any relation of yours, Lady Del- 
amere ?” 

“ Yes, we are related, 
be here soon ?” 

“T left them at Ragatz—that is, Mrs. Delamere 
and Dick, Perhaps you have not seen him ?” 

“No,” replied Lady Delamere. “But every 
one is rising. Shall we go into the garden ?—It 
she continued to Olive, “that they 
should be coming here. At any rate, I can with 
a clear conscience now tell Mary I did my best to 
find her in town.” 

“T am glad, Granny, they are coming.” 

“Yes, my dear. I think, on the whole, the 
place is more endurable now we begin to know 
people. Just wait for me at the bottom of the 
stairs, | want to get my sunshade.” 

“What nonsense, Granny! Of course I shall 
go for it,” and so saying Olive ran upstairs, found 
what she wanted, and, returning, almost ran 
against no other person than Dick Delamere, who, 
however, was so attentively helping his mother 
that he did not notice the young lady particu- 
larly. 

“What a very sweet face!” said Mrs. Dela- 
mere, as Olive passed. 

“Who? I did not see her,” replied Dick, look- 
ing quite in the wrong direction. 

“Not there, Dick. She went down-stairs.” 

“Ah, I see,” casting his eyes over the banis- 
ter. “Some German Fraulein, I suppose. No— 
hang it—why—” 

“What is it, my dear boy? You know we 
must get upstairs,” said his mother, laughing. 

‘*Pardon me, mother. I suppose I must be 
mistaken. I fancied I had seen the lady before. 
I just caught a glance of her face, and it appears 
familiar to me.” 

“ Well, Dick, she seems a very charming girl.” 

“ Now, mother, how can you jump to that con- 
clusion ?” 

“Oh, I go a great deal by first impressions, and 
I’m sure she is a charming girl; and, what’s 
more, she’s English.” 
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is curious,” 





“Think so! I fancy you may be right. But 
here we are at last. Ah, now I recollect. Iam 
perfectly sure she is that very Miss Delamere I 
saw at the Buxtons’ party.” 

They were now inside their rooms. 

“Dear me, Dick! How very strange if she 
should turn out to be your cousin! The only 
awkward thing is that I am sure I don’t see how 
we are to ever know them, for her grandmother, 
with whom she lives, has cut us for years.” 

“Dear mother, I fancy the ‘cutting,’ from all 
you have told me, has been pretty equal on both 
sides.” 

“True. All I can say is, I shall be very glad 
to shake hands, and let by-gones be by-gones. 
None the less, Dick, The Fell ought to be yours 
now.” 

“ Please, mother, don’t let us bring up this old 
scarecrow. It certainly was hard on my father, 
but no blame attaches to Lady Delamere. Look” 
—going to the window—“ there is the girl you 
saw! She is with anoldlady. What a carriage 
the girl has!” 

“It goes with the Delameres—they all have 
it,” casting a proud glance at her son, “The 
lady she is with must be my sister-in-law, Lady 
Delamere, and most certainly that is Olive.” 

“ Why, they are talking with Wreford, who left 
us at Ragatz.” 

“So they are. Well, Dick, my mind’s made 
up. We will have something to eat. You can 
order it, that’s a good boy, and then I shall go 
straight up to Jane, introduce myself, and offer 
her my hand.” 

“The very best thing you can do, 
mother; I'll meet vou below.” 

Half an hour afterward, when Lady Delamere 
and Olive were sitting by themselves in a retired 
angle of the garden, they were surprised by the 
sudden stoppage of two figures in front of them. 
The gentleman promptly raised his hat, but the 
lady came forward with outstretched hand. 

“T must introduce myself. Dear Jane, I wish 
we had met before. Believe me, it is a real 
pleasure to see you now. I am your sister-in- 
law.” 

Lady Delamere rose at once, as did Olive, and 
heartily responded, 

“T must introduce Olive to you—eh, Mary ?” 

“Yes, that is my name.” 

“ And this is my nephew?” asked Lady Dela- 
mere, turning pleasantly to Dick. 

“Yes; he tells me he has seen Olive before.” 

“T heard something about it,” returned Lady 
Delamere, with a smile. “It really is very plea- 
sant our thus meeting; and indeed, Mary dear, I 
very much blame myself that there has been this 
estrangement.” 

“We will let the past bury itself.” 

“ But,” continued Lady Delamere, “I must tell 
you when Olive mentioned to me she fancied she 
had seen Dick— _ I may call him Dick ?” 

‘“*My dear, he is your nephew.” 

“Of course he is, 
address and called.” 

‘How very good of you! And we had gone?” 

“Yes; you had left that morning. However, 
nothing could be better than our meeting in this 
free and unconstrained manner.” 

Meanwhile Dick and Olive had sauntered down 
the path. 

“ You see—Miss—Delamere—” 

“ No—not that—we are cousins,” she protest- 
ed, looking frankly up at her companion. 

“Tam quite ready to assume all rights of re- 
lationship,” he laughed. “Then Olive it shall be. 
I hope you will also remember my name is 
Dick.” 

“ Dick,” she pleasantly laughed. “ Yes, I shall 
recollect. It is not a very long name.” 

“I had some sort of intuition, Olive,” and he 
hesitated momentarily. 

“ Quite right,” she nodded. 

“Some intuition, Olive, when I asked you for 
that pin that I should see you again.” 

“Did you know who I was?” she quickly de- 
manded. 

“ Hadn’t an idea at the time.” 

“And I suppose you have thrown the pin 
away ?” half looking up at him. 

“Indeed I have not,” he warmly rejoined. 
“Nothing of the sort. I’ve stuck it in my card- 
case. See! There it is now,” producing one of 
those double cases, through the inner leather of 
which ran the pin. 

Olive colored pleasurably, but said nothing. 

The days were now passed very agreeably. 
There was the general meeting at the Trink Halle 
in the morning, where the feeble band of nine or 
ten performers played. Breakfast followed under 
the trees, unless it happened to be wet, which it 
now and then was, when came pleasant sociable 
chats in the shady garden, where the ladies 
brought their work, and the gentlemen were gra- 
ciously permitted to smoke. Then in the after- 
noon parties were made up for excursions, a sort 
of picnic being arranged to which all the appara- 
tus for tea was conveyed, Dick contending with 
his cousin for the right to carry the small basket 
which contained the stores of provisions, Or, 
wandering further afield, the four Delameres, en- 
gaging a carriage, would drive over to Fontana 
and see the Tarasp Schloss, a picturesque-looking 
edifice at a distance, but not worth much when 
closely inspected ; or to some of the neighboring 
villages where there was anything to be seen 
either in the way of view or buildings. 


So ta-ta, 
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After dinner one day, this being a mid-day 
meal, the party set out to drive to Fettan and re- 
turn by Ardetz. The road runs back to Shuls 
for some distance, and then winds up the hill-side 
to Fettan, the lofty church tower of which, a ruin 
also from the effects of fire, can be seen many 
miles away. The conflagration, it appears, only 
lasted in all for three hours, in that brief space 
of time sweeping right through the devoted vil- 
lage, doing enormous harm, for the houses, hav- 
ing all shingle roofs and much timber in the 





walls, burnt like tinder. The scarred ruins were 
nearly all as left by the fire, and these, with the 
upstanding porticoes and frameworks, showing 
the coloring matter inside the rooms, gavea strange 
resemblance to Pompeii. The only hotel in the 
place was but half rebuilt, and there they got 
some coffee, and then proceeded to what was 
termed the “ Paradis.” Suffice it to say this was 
a long way off, and when reached was pronounced 
not worth going to see. Perhaps, under other 
auspices, a more cheerful conclusion might have 
been arrived at, but the day had turned cold and 
misty, and a bitter wind swept down the valley. 

In the village Olive asked Dick to stop with 
her for five minutes while she sketched a quaint 
old doorway, for just about here the houses had 
escaped the flames. The children crowding round 
were evidently highly delighted at each stroke, 
one of them calling out, as Olive cleverly dashed 
in a figure, ‘‘Oh, that is Fidéle! Come and see 
where she has put Fidéle !” 

But the return journey had now to be made, 
so the carriage was called up, and the party drove 
by some very grand and striking scenery, finally 
emerging on the village of Ardetz, which boasts 
of a tower on an eminence close by the hamlet. 
A little further the road winds round and falls 
into the main line, and so, through some superb 
rock scenery, the bed of the Inn was again reach- 
ed, and shortly the hotel came in sight, and all 
pronounced themselves quite ready for the sup- 
per-dinner, after a very pleasant and interesting 
outing. 

The above was the last excursion made from 
Tarasp, and two days after, the party having ar- 
ranged accordingly, they started in the diligence 
for St. Moritz. This leaves Tarasp at 7 a.m., and 
places had to be engaged at this busy season of 
the year some time beforehand. Lady Delamere 
and her sister-in-law took the coupé, the servants 
being in the body of the vehicle, Olive and Dick 
mounting themselves comfortably in the back 
seat, which, indeed, in anything like fine weather, 
is by far the best place to take. 

At Sus the first change of horses was made, 
and here the travellers breakfasted, 

As they progressed, the villages grew into 
towns, with fine, large, comfortable houses; and 
Samaden, which they reached by mid-day, was 
quite a thriving and important place. Here they 
had dinner, and after an hour’s detention they 
proceeded to St. Moritz, the road to Pontresina 
branching off to the left. They entered St. Mo- 
ritz at half past three, and it was thought they 
were now at the end of their journey; but this 
was not so, for it was only St. Moritz Dorf they 
had arrived at, where the enormous Kulm Hotel 
and some other large caravansérais lie. 

Descending the hill, the cumbrous diligence 
passed the English church, the pretty lake of St. 
Moritz being below the road on the left, and St. 
Moritz Bad was now approached, where are all 
the best shops and many fine hotels. The Hotel 
du Lac was the one our party honored with their 
company ; but Swiss ways are curious, and though 
the diligence actually rolled by the very door of 
this hostel, no one was permitted to alight till 
the postal station was reached, nearly half a 
mile further on, close to the vast Kur-house 
Hotel, which completely flanks this end of the 
town. However, not much time was lost, and 
the baggage being transferred to the omnibus, 
our travellers soon found themselves at their 
ease in one of the best of Swiss hotels. 

St. Moritz was allowed by all to be a very much 
livelier and more interesting place than was Ta- 
rasp. To begin with, it is a great deal more 
beautiful, and the hotels are large and numerous, 
and the crowds of people moving about necessa- 
rily impart plenty of animation. The Baths of 
St. Moritz stretch from the wooded slopes of Piz 
(pronounced Pitz) Rosatch to the shore of the 
lake, the baths and pump-room being contiguous 
to and at right angles with the Kur-house Hotel. 
The lower town is an open valley, which com- 
mands fine views in every direction. Ascending 
by the side of the lake, you soon enter on the 
upper town, termed St. Moritz Dorf. Here there 
are many fine hotels, the largest and best of 
which is, as before mentioned, the Kulm, which 
is kept open all the winter, which none in the lower 
town are. St. Moritz Dorf is sheltered from the 
bitter wind which nearly every afternoon sweeps 
through the lower valley, and which so very ma- 
terially takes away from the many charms of the 
place. 

On the afternoon of arrival there was a quiet 
saunter through the street and shops, and the 
general “lie” of the place was taken in; but in 
the evening, over Baedeker and the various books 
on St. Moritz that they could possess themselves 
of, plans were made for excursions to the neigh- 
borhood. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Delamere, “I think 
there’s a good deal to see about the place itself ; 
but what is it, Dick, you are so anxious to take 
us to?” 

“There’s Pontresina, to begin with.” 

“Oh, yes, we must go there, of course, Aunt 
Mary,” said Olive. 

“Yes, dear,” agreed her grandmother, “all in 
good time; but let Dick have his say.” 

“ Pontresina,” went on Dick, “is barely an 
hour’s walk’from here, It’s on the further side 
of the lake. I was asking about it below, That's 
a very easy business. But there’s a carriage 
road if a drive is preferable. We can either put 
up at Pontresina, aud from thence do the Roseg 
Glacier—” 

“Why, bless the boy, you are not going to 
drag me up a glacier!” protested his mother. 

“Of course I am; it’s quite easy. Then an- 
other trip is to see the Hospice, on the Bernina 
Road, and you can go on from thence to the Mor- 
teratsch Glacier.” 

“No, Dick,” stoutly declared Mrs. Delamere ; 
“T draw the line at glaciers. To look at them 
from a distance I don’t object; but on them I 
will not go.” 
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“You must evidently change your plans, 
Dick,” said Olive, laughingly. 

“Indeed he must,” said his mother. “ He is 
with his glaciers just like a dog that has been 
fed, and then comes round to your other side as 
if he was quite a fresh dog.” 

“Very good, ladies,” assented Dick, good-tem- 
peredly; “then we turn to the other direction ; 
though, all the same, I shall hope yet to convince 
you to the contrary. Going further up the val- 
ley we come to Camfer, and we can proceed on 
to Silver-Plana, Sils-Maria, and finally to Maloja.” 

* But are all these places within easy driving 
distance ?” asked Lady Delamere. 

“Oh yes,” he replied; “it’s almost an hour’s 
drive to Maloja, taking all the others by the way.” 

“Certainly that looks tempting,” agreed Mrs. 
Delamere ; “but what is there at Maloja ?” 

“They tell me there’s a lovely lake, and one of 
the best hotels in Switzerland, And if you are 
so inclined you can journey on by that road, and 
penetrate into Italy.” 

“We need hardly settle as to that yet,” said 
Lady Delamere, “ but at any rate we might set 
about visiting the places close by. And I should 
like to see Pontresina again.” 

“Tf it’s fine,” suggested Olive, “we might go 
there to-morrow.” 

“Very good; but Mary and I can’t walk.” 

“Of course not; we can all drive,” said Dick. 

“Oh, our driving must not prevent you and 
Olive walking,” remarked Lady Delamere. “ You 
are up to the walk, child, are you not?” 

“Of course, Granny; why, it’s only three miles 
and a half.” 

“Well, you and Dick can go on, and we will 
pick you up at the hotel, and you could return 
with us.” 

“ A splendid arrangement,” agreed Dick. “ And 
then when we are at Pontresina, we could drive 
over and see the Roseg Glacier.” 

“Tf it’s only driving—” began Mrs. Delamere. 

“We can see, mother, when we get to Pontre- 
sina. So far it’s settled that to-morrow we set 
forth. You and I, Olive, ought to start as soon 
after breakfast as we can.” 

“[ shall be quite ready,” she answered. 


Now it is not to be supposed that a very charm- 
ing and very lovely girl could be for three weeks 
the young fellow without that 
young fellow being to a certain degree impressed 
True, 
their relationship to some extent drew the cou- 
sins to each other, and so bridged over what lit- 
tle of restraint there might have been at first be- 
tween two entire strangers, and indeed threw 
them, perhaps, more in each other's way than 


in society of a 


with the value of her companionship 


might have been under other circumstances pos- 
but putting aside the ques- 
tion of kinship, here they were thus strangely 


sible or permissible ; 


thrown together in a foreign land, and the in- 
timacyv, at 
ther and sister, gradually grew 


first more that existing between bro- 
into a tender- 
er connection, without either of the two exactiy 
caring to define the position into which they 
were rapidly drifting. It was, however, none the 
less the case that it only required some unex- 
pected incident to elicit a very clear expression 
of what was an unspoken thought. If Olive was 
going out, Dick was always ready to accompany 
her, and she on her side was glad of his escort, 
and showed she was so, Her way was his way, 
and if she preferred to ramble after wild flowers, 
or go out sketching in the woods, Dick was quite 
agreeable, and contentedly sat beside her while 
she drew, and smoked his cigar in perfect happi- 
ness if he could but touch the hem of her rai- 
ment. 

She, for her part, accepted his companionship 
with most evident pleasure, and yet not one word 
that any one might not have heard had passed 
between them, though it is true a species of shy- 
ness had come over Olive of late, and she had not 
been so ready as at first to seek for her cousin’s 
And when she spoke, and he looked up 
in his eager, impetuous way, seeming to hang on 
her words, the changing color would come into 
her face, and she would hastily turn aside, half 
angry with herself for showing these pretty dan- 
Certainly Dick fell in love with her 
long ere she showed the very slightest signs of 
having let her own heart slip away from her 
charge, but who can say whether he or she had 
first entered into the sweet thraldom 
love? 

The two older ladies looked on and said no- 
thing; but on one oceasion, when the cousins left 
them, and Mrs. Delamere, looking after them 
with half tears in her eyes, unconscious that her 
sister-in-law’s glance was on her, murmured her 


escort. 


ger signals 
ger signals, 


of true 


son’s name in a soft whisper to herself, Lady 
Delamere’s hand stole into hers. 

“Dear Mary! I hope it may be so.’ 

On the day after—and, indeed, for several sub- 
sequent days after—the proposal was made for 
the journey to Pontresina, the weather was most 
unpropitious, and the party were reduced to 
rambling about the precincts of the town and to 
the inspection of the wares in the many pretty 
shops. But at last it seemed more hopeful, and 
it was determined to make the start, and the 
cousins went off by themselves, the others agree- 
ing to meet them at about twelve at the Kronen- 
hof Hotel at Pontresina. 

The foot-path ran by the side of the lake, which 
reposed in peaceful calm, the reflections from 
forest and promontory breaking the clear green 
of the waters. Then rising by the green pas- 
tures till a café was reached, the road to Pontre- 
sina lay before them. The day was a dull one, 
and hardly promised well for the excursion, but 
there was a chance it might clear, and, at any 
rate, thus far it had not rained, so the cousins 
stepped out, and now crossing some rising ground, 
found themselves beside the mimic lake of Statz, 
which lies considerably higher than the lake just 
left behind. It was a gloomy sheet of water, 
and on such a day was not at its best. 








The two had been conversing on general top- 
ics, but standing for a little to look at the lake, 
which in the dull light was like a dreamy bit of 
Keeley Halswelle or Hollingdale, Olive remark- 
ed, “‘It reminds me of the mere at The Fell.” 

“ Ah, I never was there,” said her cousin. 

“Oh no, of course not! Ah, bow sad there 
should have been this family disunion—” Then 
she abruptly stopped. ‘ But I should not have 
adverted to this.” 

“Why not ?” cheerily replied Dick. ‘‘ I hope 
yet to make up for past neglect. My aunt has 
very kindly insisted on our coming to see you at 
The Fell.” 

“That will be nice,” brightening up. 
will you not—” and here she hesitated. 

“I think I know what you mean. But let us 
be moving, for we have a good step to get over 
yet. You fancy that I might have some reluc- 
tance to go to a place my father thought ought 
to be his.” 

“Some such idea crossed my mind,” she as- 
sented, in a low voice. 

“ But why should I hesitate to go? My grand- 
father had a perfect right to do what he chose 
with hisown, I never learnt why he was angered 
with his eldest son, but what is the use of trou- 
bling about such a thing now? The Fell is in 
very worthy hands, and I never let absurd fancies 
on the subject of our lost possessions enter my 
head.” 

And he waved his hand as if to emphasize 
what he said. 

They pushed on, and now, crossing the valley 
and the bridge over the stream, took the path 
which, by a gradual ascent, led them to Pontre- 
sina, reaching the hotel just a little before the 
carriage drove up, 

There was some delay in the fresh start, but 
presently they got under way, and, as Mrs, Dela- 
mere said, she was at last actually to see a glacier 
in all its glory. 

“Why, you can do s 
remarked Dick. 


“ But 
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» from here, mother, 
“ That’s it in front of you.” 
Ugh, my dear! It does not look very inviting,” 
responded Mrs. Delamere, with a shudder 

“It does not,” agreed Dick; “and if those 
clouds continue to descend, I doubt if we shall 
gain much by our expedition.” 

But the rain beld up, and the carriage eventu- 
ally reached the Hétel du Glacier de Roseg; and 
here the party stopped, for the actual glacier was 
three-quarters of an hour’s walk ahead, the ice- 
bed having of lite years considerably receded. 
The glacier consists of two large ice cataracts, 
the Vadret da Roseg and the Vadret da Tschierva, 
which join below, passing in their downward 
sweep the green, isolated rock Agaglionlis, which 
juts up like a species of island in the vast waste 
ol white. 





The two older ladies declared they were not 
going to attempt the walk onward; and so the 
cousins, having found a guide, set out. But they 
had not gone half a mile before the rain com- 
menced, and soon wrapped in mist, and almost 
drenched, they were perforce obliged to return, 

“Well, our expedition has been a failure, I 
must admit,” said Dick, when they were all seat- 
ed together at lunch. : 

““At any rate,” declared Olive, “we deserved 
success,” 

“You did, my dear,” admitted Lady Delamere ; 
“and all I can hope is you have not caught 
cold.’ 

‘““My water-proof kept me dry. One thing is, 
if we have not been on the glacier, we have all 
seen it,” 

“Yes,” said Dick; “ but seeing it is not walk- 
ing over it. I shall have another try if we stay 
long enough; but now all we have to do is to 
get back, and this rain will, I fear, give us an un- 
pleasant return journey.” 

After all, they managed to get home _pret- 
ty comfortably, Lady Delamere remarking, as 
they re-entered the Hétel du Lae, that the outing 
had not been such a very complete failure, as they 
had certainly seen some very grand scenery. 

The next day Dick and Olive were left to their 
own devices, Lady Delamere suffering somewhat 
from the exposure of the day before, and her sis- 
ter-in-law declaring in favor of remaining in- 
doors. So the cousins set out for a stroll along 
the line of shops, where they met the Hochsteins, 
who had left Tarasp before them and proceeded 
straight to Pontresina, which they allowed was a 
very dull and uninteresting place in comparison 
with St. Moritz. Further down they came across 
General Carew, who had strolled over from Cam- 
fer, which he strongly advised them to go and 
have a look at; and as there was nothing better 
to do, they returned to the Hétel du Lae; and 
mounting the path at the back, which leads 
through fine pines, they shortly after crossed the 
main road running from St. Moritz to Camfer, and 
rapidly descending, passed through a charming 
bit of woodland, at the foot of which lay the Cam- 
fer Lake, the little town, which is about two miles 
from St. Moritz, lving some distance above the 
water. But in rambling about they lost a good 
deal of time, and so gave up the idea of then go- 
ing on to Camfer, and struck into a newly made 
road that promised to take them by a short-cut 
to the rear of the Kur-house Hotel.” 

They were rewarded at last by reaching better 
walking-ground, and then came on a path which, 
if followed, would have taken them by a round- 
about way to the pump-room. It was now, how- 
ever, past one, and Olive suggested their follow- 
ing a bee-line through the cut pastures above St. 
Moritz, and so reaching the hotel more speedily. 
In point of distance there was certainly a good 
deal saved, but the sloping fields were so sodden, 
and so intersected by morasses, that very wide 
detours had to be made, and not much was gain- 
ed by the short-cut, which probably, after all, 
like most short-cuts, was the longest way round. 
However, every lane has its end, and the cousins 
eventually arrived at the hotel, none the worse for 
their exercise, and with famous appetites, 








In their absence Lady Delamere had received 
letters which necessitated her returning to Eng- 
land as soon as was possible, and feeling it a pity 
to leave without seeing all that was possible, she 
had, in concert with Mrs. Delamere, made ar- 
rangements that very afternoon for going to the 
Maloja. 

“Shall you be too tired, Olive,” asked Mrs. 
Delamere, “ to go with us 2” 

“Oh dear no! I shall like it immensely.’ 

“We go at three, dear,” said her grandmother. 
“We may rely on your escort, Dick ?” 

“My dear aunt, of course. It’s a capital plan. 
And what are you going to do, mother, about stay- 
ing on here?” 

“T was thinking it would be rather dull for us 
alone,” said Mrs. Delamere. 

“Too awfully dull,” promptly returned Dick ; 
“and so I propose we all leave together. I con- 
fess I’ve had enough of the Engadine. That is,” 
looking at Lady Delamere, and adding, in rather 
a lame way, “if aunt goes. 
all the difference.” 

“Quite so,” responded his mother, with perfect 
vity. “Then we will go too.” 

“And when do we start ?” inquired Olive. 
“The day after to-morrow,” replied Lady Dela- 
mere; “I tind we can’t possibly get carriages till 
then. We have been studying the map, and I 
think our best plan will be to return by the Julier 
Pass, then follow the Schyvn Pass to Thusis— 
where, Olive, you must see the Vid Mala—and so 
on to Coire.” 

“ How too delightful! 
Granny.” 

“What,” asked Lady Delamere, with the faint- 
est approach to humor in her eyes, “are you also 
tired of the Engadine ?” 

“Oh dear no!” replied Olive, and coloring in 
spite of herself ; “ but—but we can come again to 
this dear, beautiful country; and—and I should 
very much like, of course, to see the Vid Mala.” 

“T was not at all certain,” laughed Mrs. Dela- 
mere, “but that you would have been mutinous, 
and then where should we have been ?” 


’ 


You see, that makes 


or 





That will be charming, 





ow,” said Lady Delamere, rising from the 
table @héte, where this conversation took place, 
“we must all be ready in half an hour, for the 
drive to Maloja will take a good hour and a half.” 

“Tecan promise for myself, Pll be punctual,” 
said Dick; “and meanwhile I'll go and have a 
“T think,” turning to his cousin, “you 
ought to rest a bit, Olive, for I am sure you must 
be dead beat.” 

“Yes, do, dear,” said Mrs. Delamere. 

“V’m not tired,” she gayly answered; “but I 
will obey your behests. 








smoke. 


So au ve vow,” and way- 
ing her hand to them, she vanished. 


At the time appointed they started, and got on 
well enough to Camfer, when it began to rain; 
but the clouds soon lifted, and the rest of the way 
it was fine, The road to Maloja from St. Moritz 
passes by a chain of lovely lakes—the Camfer 
Lake, a small sheet of water; the Silver-Plana 
Lake, which is about twice as large as the one at 
St. Moritz; and the Silver See, or Sils Lake, which 
is of very considerable extent. These lakes are 
all connected by the infant Inn, which rises in the 
Piz Lunghino. Camfer is two or three miles from 
St. Moritz, and two miles further on Silver-Plana is 
reached, which is close to the sheet of water to 
which it gives its name. The road now goes over 
a wide plain to Sils-Maria; and the view on such 
a day, with masses of driving clouds concealing, 


and yet setting forth, the vast heights on every 
side, and casting great shadows on vale 
mountain, was indeed a very wondrous one, 

“Ah!” said Lady Delamere, “Sils-Maria was 
one place I was advised by General Carew to go 
to,” as the driver pointed out the village to the 
party. 

“But I should not think,” put in Dick, “that 
this village we are passing was a particularly live- 
ly place.” 

“No,” remarked Lady Delamere. “ This is Sils- 
Baselg -Maria is further away to our left, 
and that certainly seems a lovely situation.” 

“Tt does, indeed,” agreed Mrs. Delamere. 

“Well, granny, when we come again we will 
go there,” said Olive. 

bad It’s evident some one I know,” laughed Lady 
Delamere, “is going to leave her heart behind in 
the Engadine.” 

“Oh, but I am in love with the Engadine; 
though,” somewhat shyly added the young lady, 
“] don’t think Dick is.” 

“Oh, am I not! That is not fair. And I will 
allow”—looking arofind—“ this is very beautiful.” 

“T’'m glad there is at last something for you 
to go into raptures about, my cousin’—with a 
pretty little mockery in her voice. 


“ 


and 





a. Sil 





Sut see!” cried Dick, as they now again left 
the connecting Inn and passed by the banks of 
the Sils Lake, at the further end of which lay 
Maloja. “I declare, I think this is the very love- 
liest sheet of water I ever saw!” 


“It is indeed worthy of even your fastidious 
taste, Dick,” said his aunt. “But perhaps the 
wonderful play of light and shade, the result of 
these heavy clouds, has something to say to this.” 

And, indeed, the view was indescribably grand. 





The great mountains came crowding down into 
the water, here in soft and wooded banks, and | 
again in jagged and bold promontories. In one 
spot a gleam of magie light would carry the eye | 

from the far-off line of water right away to the 

everlasting snows, and against this would rise a 
break of dreamy, weird gray, rapidly darkening | 
into the coldest, deepest blue. The play of light 
and shade gave a series of pictures which were | 
perfectly entrancing } 
Certainly the Maloja Hotel is a very magnifi- | 
cent establishment, and the proprietors have had | 
the good sense to erect their edifice where it com- | 
} 


mands the most perfect view of the lake, which 
lies stretched out for miles before it, in all the 
glory of its green and limpid waters. 

Our party only just reached Maloja in time, 


for the rain now descended in torrents, and it 
was as well they arranged to get under’ shelter 
In this vast hotel, which puts up three hundred 
people, and is always permanet 





iV oct ipled in 
the winter, when, it is said,*over a hundred Eng- 
lish take up their residence in the building, there 
are reading and smoking and billiard rooms to 
suit all tastes and fancies, immense large 
salle being reserved for concerts, or dances, or 
for the reception of the numerous chance visitors 
who drive over for the day. 


one 


In this room coffee 
was ordered, and as they sat discussing this it 
could be seen they were by no means the only 
visitors. the hotel 
used the room, and presently an English party 
coming in who had been deprived of their lawn 
tennis by the wet, one of the ladies was pressed 
to play a waltz, but declared her inability 


Indeed, many of residents 


to do 
Lady Delamere perceived the dilemma, and 
at once asked Olive if she would mind playing, 
and being re-assured on this point, in her courtly 
way went to one of the ladies and proffered her 
granddaughter’s assistance, and in a few minutes 
half a de 
were swinging round the spacious 


—for others now came zen couples 
Then 


pt out of the 


in- 
room 
Dick, asking why Olive was to be ke 
fun, suggested to his mother that she should of- 
ficiate at the piano 

* My dear Dick, I simply ean’t; 


ing others might, and I'll go and 


but I was think 
inquire.” 

And so saying, she addressed a very pleasant, 
sweet-looking girl who was looking on, and said 
to her that her niece who was playit 
of danci 
her place ? 

This proposal was met in the most kindly spirit, 


g¢ was fond 
and would not some other 





lady take 


and soon Dick and Olive were enjoying themselves 
as heartily as were the others 

Mrs. Delamere was walking back to rejoin her 
sister-in-law, when one of the young fellows came 
to her and asked her to waltz 

“Oh,” she l 
dancing.” 

“So have I,” 


’ 


smilingly replied, given up 


was the reply (the speaker ought 





to have been a midshipman, and probably was 
one); “let’s begin again 
There was no resisting this, and laughingly 





(Continued on page : 





ANSWHRS 7:0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss E. C.—Make a polonai oer a 





Suéde or tan-colored sur skirt and waist lining 
Spuite.—A white striped net dress for a bridemaid 
can be worn all summer. Make it short, with shirred 


basque and long drapery. 
H. 8S. C.—A blouse or Garibak 


i waist should not be 
worn in the street without a jacket tis cure 


tomary to shake bands when leaving after a fashion- 
able ca 
OL» Sunsoriper. —Miss Corson’s new book, Family 


Living on $500 a Year, published by 
thers, gives directions how to wait at 


Dress-Maker.—The “shirt fro 


Harper & Bro- 
table. 





vests of vy t 
wool reach to the wust line, and the basque meets 
there, or else a stray It crosses the vest. Your 
suygestions about butto 1 tucks are good. 

K. H. ¢ It 1 Madras curtains to a 
professional scourer, who will clean them by dry 


pressure. 
J. B. M.—Wear the cloth cut 
wears a travelling go 


for day weddings, not for « 


way coat, as the brid 


wh; butsuch dressing is suitable 





G8. W You can doub in ebonizing pre 
parations in paint stores ecipe is composed 
of lamp-black and size, the size melted in water, and 
the lamp-black stirres vith oil before mix- 





ing. It is painted thickly on the warm wood, and cov- 

<| with several coats of oil copal varnish—two, or, if 
it is to be polished, three or four. The polishing is 
e by long and patient rubbing, first with a paste of 
finest pumice-stone and water to remove irregularities 
then with tripoli and sweet-oil, lastly with st 
der, followed by a dry soft rag. 

‘ox.—Certainly Engraved 
are sent out every day. 





arch pow- 


announcement cards 








SAZARINK. —Neither lady is called on to make a call, 
the invitation of Mrs. B. answe and repays the in- 
vitation of Mrs. A. Mrs. B. might have performed her 


Mrs 


square: neitl 


but since 


A. attended Mra. 


er owes the ot 





duty more courteously 
B.’s tea, the ladies are 
anything. They,may now begin all over again, which- 
ever pleases. P 

Maup.—The cards of sisters should be 
ther “The Misses Smith” 
Smith,” underneath ; both are proper. 

A Newton Giri.—The young lady sits at the tea-ta- 
ble, makes the tea, and hands it to whoever comes up 
to ask for it. If she has not cups enough, of course the 
maid takes them out to w them, but she should 
have at least two or three dozen. Teacups are lar 
than coffee-cups. People generally take bread and but- 
ter or cake iv their fingers, they rarely need a plate, 
and never use their saucer for that purpose 

Sunsormer.—Have your 
pocket-book without the ‘“* Miss.” 
served for your cards, 

Western Grer A bride always wears gloves, wheth- 
» wears a veil or not. It 
her to carry a prayer-book., 
faille dress, she should 
slippers. The best hour in 
eight o'clock. 

Soap-Bunuirs.—-We do not answer questions involv- 
ing advertisements in this colu 

Miss Warp.—Old blue china is beautiful and appro- 
priate, but decorated china is not going out lwo 
young ladies giving a progressive euchre party had 
better send the invitations in the name of their par- 
ents 

Viraista.—You can wear a soft black hat and 
veil, or no veil, on horseback, with« propriety; but 
as to the entertainment we s! counsel you to wait 





written ei 


or ** Miss Smith, Miss Jane 


name stamped 


That 


on your 


title Is re- 


is the latest fashion for 





If she wears a short white 
white or 
evening is half past 


wear 
the 


satin boots 


little 


yutin 





a year. It would be more respectful to your dead 
husband 

Dick.—It is very vulgar to say “‘ gent”—there is no 
such thing. It is not proper for a young lady to help 
a man on with his overcoat ress your note 
“Harry Brown, Esq.” You should not put & S. VP. 
in small letters 

M. V. B.— We advise you not to interfere 

N. B. C.—There are no cards made out for converse 





tion parties. “* Mrs. Brown at home Thurse 


y eveni 








at eight o’clock” is quite enough, or your visiting card, 
with “* Mrs, Brown,” w do 

Rose Marit Your card pattern was correct. Read 
Manners and Social Usages for ca tiquette 

Fiora A. G A card has no significance with corner 
cut off. It is simply ignoran 

Inexrerience.—A guest should have a book, or some 
knitting, or fancy-work, to empl rself with while 
her hostess is busy, or she se the morning 
hours for a walk. Never hostess feel that 





fter returning 


you interfere with her oc 


home, you and your mother should both write to your 
hostess, thanking her for her hospitality Never econ 
omize your politeness. 

Venus.—We have never seen the cal 
to which you refer. The only letters 
meaning anything onacard are R. S. V 





If you send your plate to be 


knife and fork across it, or or f you decline an 


it. 
amateur concert, do so by a formal note in the third 
person, and leave a card the next week after. 








AN IRISH MAGISTRATE. 


IRISH CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


PXHESE graphic sketches show various characteristic phases of 

life among the peasantry in the west of Ireland. In one we 
see an Irish magistrate, the same being a thumb-nail portrait of 
the celebrated Lord Gough. Another shows a constable kneeling 
on a box to sign his deposition after it has been read to him—a 
strait to which these minions of the law are often reduced, owing 
to the scarcity of furniture in the cottages. In the paper boy we 
have the portrait of a genuine gossoon. Weaving, like embroid- 
ery, is a local industry in Ireland, and in some villages near Bel- 
fast one can hear the musical bang-bang of the loom in every oth- 
er cottage. In some of the cottages the whole family is employed 
in one or another of the processes connected with weaving, as in 
the cottage where these sketches were made—the father weaving 
damask table-cloths on the large loom, the eldest daughter dinner 
napkins on the smail one, and the youngest daughter winding the 
weft to keep the two weavers supplied. 


PAPER BOY. 
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THE PERFUMES OF 
ARABIA. 


AY) etd of the perfumes of com- 
merce are made by means 
of cold extractions with oils, par- 
affines, and purified lards, for 
heat is apt to injure the delicacy 
of the perfume where it is ob- 
tained by distillation. Some es- 
sences, however, are obtained in 
this way, copper retorts being fill- 
ed with blossoms and water to 
boil, the perfume passing in the 
steam; alcohol, being placed in 
the condensing chambers, absorbs 
the aroma, and exchanges its 
own crude odor for one of rose or 
jasmine, or of that combination 


SIGNING HIS DEPOSITION, 














of many different flower scents in which rare hints of each can 
be detected, as in the full chord of the orchestra the strains of 
separate violin or flute may yet be felt by the acute and sensitive 
ear, and which combination of late has been more popular than 
any single flower scent. The majority of toilette perfumes, how- 
ever, are made in the way first indicated, Frames in which a plate 
of glass has been set are piled over each other in an air-tight 
manner, and the glass is smeared on both sides with a thin waxy 
coating of refined fat, usually purified lard and tallow mixed in 
suitable proportions. These frames are filled daily with flower 
petals, whatever be the flower—violet or rose or lily-of-the-valley— 
the rest of the flower being thrown away; every day the old petals 
are removed and fresh ones are put in their place, till it is judged 
that sufficient fragrance has been absorbed by the grease, when it 
is scraped from the glass, packed and sealed in jars, and labelled 
as pomade, or else it is given a bath of alcohol, which in its turn 
abstracts the fragrance from the fats, and taking the strong per- 
fume to itself, leaves them entirely odorless. Another way is 
to dip coarse cloth in olive oil, and stretch the cloth on frames 
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WEAVING. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








upon wire nettings, filling the frames with flowers, after suffi- 
cient time pressing out the oil from the cloth, when it will be 
found as rich as the attar of roses itself. In the Orient the ar- 
rangements for extracting perfumes are much less complex, and 
although the results reached are not so various nor so delicate 
perhaps, the perfumes gathered are more condensed and rich than 
many others. There is always a great demand for perfumes in 
business ; they are used for countless objects—to disguise things 
that would otherwise be disagreeable, either drugs or lotions or 
soaps or washes; and of course their toilette use is immense, while 
it is pretty well understood in good society that a lady can hardly 








WINDING THE WEFT.—[{See Pace 296.] 


be too careful in the use of them about her person or her clothes, 
and that one grain too much of any of them approaches vulgarity ; 
garments that have been laid away in lavender, laces that have 
slumbered in the box with tonga-beans, carrying an infinitely more 
delicate and agreeable atmosphere than anything drenched and 
saturated with oils of sandal-wood and roses, of jasmine or patchouly 
ormusk, A flask of perfume open in the room often, and as long 
as it is fresh, adds a subtle charm to the air where flowers cannot 
be had. But even that is better replaced by the rose jar or pot- 
pourri, which has still some kinship with the rose; and as a 
pressed rose in the leaves of a book is better than one made of 





we Oey 
“sh 


ye 
é iy 


tissue-paper, so the perfume of the rose jar exceeds that of the 


embalmed and resurrected flower of the perfume bottle This pot- 
pourri jar not only adds an exquisite bit of decoration to the room, 
if one has had taste in its selection and purchase—for lovely ones 
may be had at a low price if magnificent ones call for large ex- 


penditure—but it also brings there a whole garden of spice every 
time its lid is lifted, so cool, so refreshing, and so sweet that no 
pomades or oils or essences known can so instantly transport us, 
by a single breath of their deliciousness, into a garden where ev- 
ery breeze is fresh and rich with the single perfume of roses and 
the sweet multiform perfume of all out-doors, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





CATARRH CURED. 

A OLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
at last found a prescription which c omple tely 
cured ‘ona saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
t lreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge.—| Adv. ] 





Gripe- Book to Wisconsin and Michigan Fishing 
Resorts, and iliustrated publications describing the 
Ashland Route to Lake Superior, the Yellowstone, 
aud Pacific Coast, sent free on application to Gro 
Ss ay snsu, G. P. A., M., L. 8S. & W. R’y, Milwaukee, 
Wi Adv.) 





Breenerr’s Coooarne allays irritation, removes dan- 
uid invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
iighest degree.—[ Adv.) 


druff, 





Tue snperiority of Burnett's Fiavortine Extracts 
n theirperfect purity and great strength,-[Ad.} 


Consists 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Wrnstow's Soornine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


all pain, 
I 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





ADV HRTISHM HN'L'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


ra 
as rw. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oi! has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anzmia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
jflammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


1, GLuMsia 

5 Pea . 
> ty, RICYCLES 

si SS TANDEMS 


Pins 5 HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
—=* Pope Mra.Co. 

79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


Branch |! 12 WARREN st. NEW YorRK 
Houses ||291 W ABASH AVE.CHICAGO 
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bow 


Four New Novels for 15 Cents, 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the MAY NUMBER of the 


Family Library Monthly. 
Only 15¢e. Yearly, $1.75. All newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


Now Ready—the May Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 
with GIGANTIC FASHION supplement of 64 FIG- 
URES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 
FIGURES, besides numerous Stories, New Music, 
new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, &c., &c. 
A new volume began with the January part. All 
hack numbers may now be obtained. 
Price, 30 cents each. Yearly, $4. All Newsdealers, or 
3.3 HE INTERNATION AL NEWS CoO., New York. 


ODORA sy: 
WATER 
SACHET. exhales a NEw, 
delicate puuhume. It beauti- 
fies and preserves the com 
plexion, hair, and teeth. At 
druggists, or we will send, 
postpaid, 4 sachets for Sie 
or sample for ic saritb book. 


* SDOMALD DEUG 00., 622 Washington 1 WT chy 



















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


4.02 Make 
scl 


NE 820%, 
Cau ven” » Laieg 
and MISSES’ COSTUMES, SUITS, HABITS, 
WRAPS, COATS, &c. 
TO ORDER at Short Notice 


C. C, Shayne, 


MANUFACTURER, 
103 Prince Street, N. Y., 


Offers special bargains in Seal- 
skin Sacques, Newmarkets, 
Paletots, and Jackets before 
storing away. $25 Saved 
on the Seal Sacques and 
#50 Saved on the New- 
markets and Paletots. Send 


postal card for illustrated 


catalogue 





and price-list. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS 


(Birmingham & London.) 


American Wareroems : 
16 E. 15th Street, 
New York. 














, : Specialties in White 
me r Enamelled Beds and 
Cribs. 





The finest Mez at- Fl: lavoring “Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


ONSUMPTION 


An old eeden. retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 









panne ww = -the formals Ci a simple vegetable 

for the 5) rmanent cure of 

CONSU arkiga es OCH ty ASTH- 
MA. a » and Lung Affec- 

. Stay for} NERVOUS 
DE BILITY @ andall Nervous 
Complsints,af- ter having test- 
ed its won- dertul cura- 
tive powers in thousands of 
cases, has it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, [ 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it. this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. cen by mail by 
“aceeating with stamp, naming this pape 

. A. NOYES, 149 Power’s Block. Rochester, N. Y. 

>Y far the most popular 

» TOY of the season is the 
ANCHOR STONE BUILDING 
BLOCKS, manufactured by F. 
Ap. Rieuter & Co., of 310 
» Broadway, N. Y. The entire 
4 stock was exhausted before 






eS the presently replenished stock 
me isenormous. For $1. 
a good average box 
descriptive price-list. 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 


17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many years with MAISON LAUR, English well spoken. 





> Christmas, and the demand on | 


75 or $2.00 
Send for 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 18. 








(variety of latest tints); 


we offer the following desirable boxes : 


Beacon Hill Linen 


For $2.00 and 40 Cents Postage, | 
Beacon Hill Linen, smooth 


24 Envelopes, Marcus Ward & Co., 
PAPER BY 


We guarantee our prices lowest in America. 


SPECIAL 


ding and Class-day invitations, 


THE 
RIPPING 
, ATTACHMENT 
TO SEWING MACHINES. 
A New Assistant for the Ladies. 


The circular knife on the left 
cuts the stitches. Rips far 
more rapidly than by hand. 
Adjustable to ANY Sewing 
Machine. Strong, simple, and 
durable. Approved by every 
lady who tries it. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

Sent by mail on rece ipt of price and 16 cts in stamps. 
Mention Bazar. ik RIPPING ATTACHMENT 
CO., P.O. Box 1698, Bric eport, Conn. 








KALLIZONA CORSET LACER 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE FORM. 











Hor 


For 35 Cents and 5 Cents Postage, | box containing 24 Sheets 
and 24 Envelopes, of either grade of the above qualities desired. 
For $1.00 and 20 Cents Postage, 1 box containing 24 Sheets 
(part smooth and part antique finish); 24 
Sheets Carter's Standard, 2 tints with envelopes to match; 23 
Sheets Treasury Bond commercial note, with envelopes to match all. 
box containing 48 Sheets 
and antique, 
Sheets Carter Standard, 4 latest tints and envelopes to match; 
48 Sheets Treasury Bond, two sizes and envelopes. 
For 50 Cents and 5 Cents Postage, | box containing 24 Sheets and 
black-edge paper, narrow, medium, or wide border, 
THE 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes 
and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents. 
rect sizes and finish for fashionable correspondence. 
OFFERS. 
On orders of $10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. 
orders with friends and take advantage of this, 
ENGRAVED VISITING 
For $1.00 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards, 
Samples free on application, 
ises. We employ only the best workmen and use the finest cards. 





Sale by the Leading Stores. | M. 





“This /s the way we wash our hands.” 


“Wash our hands” 
‘Wash our hands ” 


“This, is the way we wash our hands” 
With PEARS’ SOAP in the morning.” 


Writing Paper. 


To introduce more extensively our already famous brands of fine note papers 
—Beacon Hill Linen (finest paper made); Carter's Standard 
Treasury Bond (tougliest paper made)— 


new wallet size: 48 





POUND. 
, With prices 
These papers are the cor 


Club your 
Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 
CARDS. 

Estimates furnished for Wed- 
All the work is done on our prem- 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


H.H. CARTER & KARRICK, No. 3 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in-@ 
fallibly regain its shape on 
release of pressure, and can- & 
not get displaced while in & 
wear, like other bee oe. bus- 





SHOPPING| In New York of al! kinds 
Ms a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c.,1% charge. Circular references. Ad- 
dress MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


SHOPPING wiesion, Sond tor circus 


lar. Miss L. N. BURLEIGH, 272 Washington St., N.Y. 
Established 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENC Rens 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York 
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Special Announcement. 


“JOUVIN GLOVES.” 


We beg to inform our 
many friends that we con- 
tinue to sell, as we have for 
the past twenty years, the 
genuine “Gant Jouvin” 
Gloves, manufactured by 


Wve. Xavier Jouvin, Grenoble, 
and are receiving weekly 
direct importation of nov- 


elties in all the Spring 
Shades. 

Orders by mail or ex- 
press will receive careful 


and prompt attention. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and itith St, 


Latest Spring Colorings. 


FINE KID GLOVES. 


IMPORTED AND MADE EXPRESSLY FOR 








New Y ork. 


pares. KID. —|_ KID. 
LADIES’ NEW Plain Back. Emb’d 
SPRING SHADES. | Colors | Black | Colors 
GaoReliem: «2 « « $1 25 $1.25 R1.25 
6-Button . . $1.58 $1.58 $1.85 
8. Button ) BO OF 2) 9 
Mousquetaire | aoe! | eaea 


Special Importation, 4-button, with 
narrow embroidered backs, all the newest spring 
colors, $1.50 pair, A full assortinent of Misses’ 
and Childre n’s Gloves. 

Gents’ Gloves, new spring color ings, Derby walk- 
ang, lightwe ight Doyskin, heavy worked backs, 
$1 ah, 

Chevreau, lightweight Dogskin, heavy worked 
ba ks, $1 50, : ; 

Daniell’ 
sewing, heavy worked backs, $1. 75. 

Vail Orders pron uptlu filled. 


In ordering god 
state, Ist, ad. 


Number of size and color ; 
Money order for price of Gloves, with 2 sae a 
ditional return sn for each pair orde re d, 


BROADWAY, 8th “AND 9th STS., N.Y. | 


How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST &CO 





Considering the Assortment, Styles, and our Low 
Prices, there is no other place where BOYS and GIRLS 
can be fitted out as well with everything from HATS 
to SHOES, 


We invite special attention to 


Our “Jungfrau” Suit, 


A new Knitted Seamless Suit, with 
fancy border Knitted around skirt, 
sleeves, collar, and ends of sash, for 
misses and girls. All sizes 4 to 18 years. 
A very stylish and desirable garment 
for mountain and seaside wear at 
moderate cost. 





















Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled. 
Moles and Superfluous Hair 
permanently removed, 
Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
MME. VELARO, 
414 West 47th Street, New York City. 
S THE BEST 
OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 





latest fad in | 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 


ceed in beauty teeth white ned and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will | last ox mente, 


a —* 
SPECIAL SALE OF 


Silk, Lisle-Thread, and Merino 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Vests, worth 55c., for 39e, 

Ladies’ Lisle-Thread Ribbed Vests, worth $1.00, 
Sor 58e. 

Ladies’ Silk Ribbed (all colors) Vests, worth $1.75, 
for $1.18. 

Black De rby Ribbed Hose, fast colors, worth 50c., 
for 29¢. 


YboP> 











s, ertra fine kid, patent fastening, pique | SPECIAL SALE OF 


_ LACE CURTAINS, UPHOLSTERY, 


&c., &c. 


400 Pair Antique Lace Curtains, worth $2.50, 
for $1.39. 

150 Pair Turcoman Curtains, regular price $4.50, 
Sor $2.85. 

650 Pair French Striped Cottage Curtains, requ- 
lar price $1.25, for 69e. 

Holland Window Shades, with Fringe, B62 72, on 
best spring rollers, ready to put up, 3d4te. 

350 Chenille mere: Table Covers at half price. 


Sixth Ave. and 2) 20th 8t., New York. 








A LA PERSEPHONE. 





Style No.99—BLACK ITALIAN CLOTH, 
Genuine Whalebone. 
Has no equal for quality and shape. 
Strongly Endorsed by Prominent Modistes, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 














oa ) ‘ T a 
60 & G2 West 23d St., N. Y. 
WRINELES,. BLACE-READS, 
Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The 
Satis faction guaranteed. 
“ We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
Cor ‘reapondence ¢ conjidential, MMe ntion this ie paper. 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex: allages. Cost- } 


Pimples, F reckles, P ittings 
Form developed. Hair, Brows and 
deautiful.”—GODEY’s Lapy’s Book. 
INDELIBLE 
THE OLDEST 
ly outfit FRES. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine | 





FRACRANT | Fer CLEANSING the 


HAMIZU A TOILET LUXURY. 


25 cents a bottle. 


Ask for it. 
SU PERELU OUS HAIR. | 


Mme. Jultian’s Specific is absolutely the 
only unfailing remedy for removing radically and 
rey ntly all annoying disfigurements from 
ips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 

Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. 
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LUNDBORC’S LA 


LADD & 


We are offering special inducements in our Black | | 

and Colored Silk Department. 

20-inch BLACK FAILLE, 98c.; worth $1.25. 

20-inch BLACK RHADAMES, $1.00; worth 
$1.35. 

22-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, $1.00; worth | 
$1.35. 

24-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, $1.50; worth 
$2.00. 

20-inch COLORED FAILLE, $1.15; 
$1.35. 





worth 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S 
40-inch Silk-Warp HENRIETTA, «t $1.19, 


regular price, $1.50. 


40-inch Silk-Warp HENRIETTA, «at $1 39, 


regular price, $1.65. 


45-inch all-wool HENRIETTAS, at 75c.; rez- 
ular price, $1.15. 
N. B.—Please note the Street address, 


Le Boutillier  — 
street, 
__ Brothers, 


NEW YORK 


- ESTABLISHED iso. | 


BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROUS 











| 





FOR THE HAIR. | 
The only article which will thoroughly cleanse, bean- 
tify, and improve the growth of the hair. It is recom- | 
mended by the first families in the land, and used by all 
classes throughout the universe. It stands alone as re 

gards its immense and constantly increasing consump- 
tion. There is no oil or pomatum, or any other prep- 
aration for the hair, solid or fluid, which approaches 
it in popularity, besides it is very reasonable in price. 


A Pure Liquid Extract of 
Malt and Hops. Aids Diges- 
tion, Restores Sleep, Strength 
ens and invigorates. Ree 
ommended by Eminent Phy 
Improves the Complexion by Toning 
Send to Pu. Best Brewrna Co., 
for Descriptive Circulars and | 


sicians, 
the System. 
Milwaukee, Wis., 











Picture of Mrs. Cleveland, Free. 
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TEST PERFUME, 


Goya Lily. 


This odor has attained a popularity second only to our EDENIA, 


COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 


| Darlingles. 


Rusk 


Ladies’ Riding; Habits 


Made in the most approved London styles, by 
thoroughly experienced Tailors, guaranteeing a 


perfect-fitting garment. 


English Habit Cloths, 


uae eae Cheoolwt Str 
i) Wiladelphia 


25 SKEINS EMB'Y SILK 


This is the same silk for whi 
skein at the stores. It comes assorted colors, 
for all kinds of fan y work, crazy patchwork, flannel 
skirts, et It 1s all perf -ct and good silk; we 
ht it at half “ex and Bive | away 2 
skeins to every lady who us 36cts, for 


ubacription to The Modern Prig- 
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re ng, stories, pc , &e.. by € 
writers. Artistic new ‘designs 


for fancy work are illust 


ber, and a f ern ¢ 
sign (worth from 20 t 8.) given t 

subscriber. You get more than 
your 36 cts. ‘abtual value with 


every nur I 6 and 3 bunc _ 


of si k 41.00, r persone , 
aa ie eaeuln’e Pus. 
CO., LYNN, MA 


ON THE VERANDAS. 
[From the St. Augustine News.] 


Evidently they were from New York 
“Her figure, Jack! Lithe and graceful, and, sir, did 
you ever get a good look into those fathomless eyes of 


hers? es? Well, you are braver than lam! Iam 
honestly afraid to look into their dark depths; and 
such perfectly white teeth!” 

**T suppose you know how she came by them ?” 

“ Nature endowed her with them, of course.” 


*There’s where you are wrong, my dear fellow! 

* You don’t mean—you woul d not in sin uate that—” 
“Oh, no, sir; they are not store teeth 

“Then what do you mean ? 
“They are simply polished.” 

* Polished! How is that done 


with a woollen rag 
and some sort of paste : 


and powder ? 


“Simply with a little brush—the Ideal Felt Tooth 
*olisher. 
“ By George! Do you know I wondered—" 


hers boxed, 25 cts. Imperishable Holder, 35 
# or mailed. Horsey M’f’g Co., Utica, N.Y 





| ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Has few equals and no superiors in America, 
Highest Culture, Literature, Music, Art. 
Climate exce > ite 
may enter at any time. 
REV. E. 





*upils 





, addre 


N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


1 Packet SCHOICE FLOWER SEEDS Wg. 


varietie St'p P. Paid.J Hun, Binghamton, N.Y 


PEERLESS DYES is.y'S.ttion 











Sloe 


“DON'T YOU THINK IT WOULD BE BETTER FOR MY 
HOLD HER IN HIS LAP? SHE SEEMS AFRAID TO 
STRANGE PLACE,” 


FACETLE. 
APRIL SKETCHES, 
AN AQUARELLE, 

Umpereita spread 

Above her head ; 
The pelting rain 
Pelts her in vain. 

She looks so bright, 
So sunny-fair! 

A rainbow-light 
Enfolds her hair. 


A “* DRY POINT” RTOHING, 
Umbrella tight, 
With point outright, 
Beneath her arm. 
At slight alarm 
She turns to see; 
The point hits me. 
I start! 
I smart! 
But whether she hurt or whether she heal, 
I love her in woe, I love her in weal 
Katuartne Hanson 
spdanitiedcineaaments 
NOT LIKELY TO GET AWAY. 
Fatuer. “ Young Sampson has been devoted to you 
for two or three vears, hasn’t he ?” 
Daveurer. ** Yes, papa.” 
Fatuer. “ Isn't be very slow about proposing ?” 
Daveuter. ‘ Yes, George is a little slow, bat [con- 
fidently) I think he is sure.” 
—_—@—— 


THE ADVANTAGE OF BEING HOMELY. 


“Is it true, Mr. Featherly,” inquired Bobby, “that 
the homeliest men get the handsomest wives 2?” 

“T believe there is an old saying to that effect, Bob- 
by. hy 2?” 

“7 heard ma say so to sister Clara last night, and 
Clara said that you ought to marry one of the loveliest 
women in the world.” 

—— 
HIS CHOICE OF POSITION. 

“I think I will have some photographs taken, 
John,” said a lady to her husband. 
position 2” 

* Yes,” he replied, after sufficient consideration. “If you were to have 
your picture taken, dear, while in the act of sewing buttons on my shirts, 
it would be a connterfeit presentment that I could contemplate with a 
good deal of pleasurable emotion.” 


MISS 


“Have you any preference as to 


a 
A THOUGHTFUL ARTICLE. 

Youre Wrirer (to friend). “Did you read my article in the Bazoo 
Monthly Magazine, Charley 2” 

Cuariey, * Oh yes.” 

Youne Warren. “ Plenty of food for thought in it—eh 2?” 

Cuaruey. “ Yea. I pondered over it for along time, and even now I 
can’t imagine what on earth induced the editor to publish it.” 


bssatiiialimatiacems 
A TIMELY CORRECTION. 

“There seems to be nothing in the market,” said Mrs. Hendricks, 
despairingly, to the widow Jenkins, who had “just dropped in” for a 
moment. “ I’m worried to death to know what to get for—” 

“ Why, ma,” interrupted Bobby, who was laboriously pencilling his 
name on the wall, “I heard you say that Mrs. Jenkins was in the 
market.” 





ONLY A CERTAIN 
IRATE CUSTOMER (to shop-keeper). “You TOLE ME DIS 
BEDTICKING UD HOLD FEDDERS, AN’ BRESS MOSES! EVERY 
SINGLE FEDDER DONE CUM RIGHT FRU, AN’ I's FOTCHED IT 
BACK TO you !” 
SHOP-KEEPER. “Now, MEIN FRIENT, DOND YOU MAKE 


KIND OF FEATHERS. 


NO FLUVIATING IN MY SHTORE. VEN I TOLD YoU DEM 

- GOODS VOULD HOLD FEDDERS, I MEANT DE TAIL AND WING 
FEDDERS, AIN'T DOT SO? YOU MUSHT BE A FOOL IF YOU 
PON'T UNDERSHTAND DOT.” 


HUSBAND TO 
SIT ALONE 





PROFESSOR GOTTSCHAK. “ VELL, Miss FLIMPsy, HOW DO YOU LIKE DOT SHERMAN 
MOOSIK ALREADY 7? 


STUDIED GERMAN,” 
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A COMBINATION 
THE SUGGESTION 
SITTING 


PICTURE. 
Is FOUND A 
A SUCCESS, 


GOOD ONE, AND THE ARTIST PRO- STARTLING 


ISHED WORK 


RESULT IN THE FIN- 


IN A NOUNCES THE 


PUSHING BUSINESS. 
Baruer (to customer). “* Hair cut, sir?” 
Customer. “ Hair cat! Can't you see that I wear a 
wig ?” 
} Banner. ‘Oh, I beg pardon; so you do. 
' —have a shampoo ?” 
—_——@————— 
MORBIDLY HONEST. 
Grooer (to Uncle Rastus). ‘‘ Where did you buy that 
codfish, Uncle Rastus ?” 
NoLE Rastus. “On de co'ner above, sah.” 
Grooer. ** You go there and pay cash for codfish, 
and you've owed me for a ham for six months.” 
Unore Rastus. ** Yea, sah. I don’ think *twonld be 
hones’, Mistah Smif, fo’ me to buy anything mo’ of yo’ 
till I's paid up wot I owes—‘deed I don’.” 


Well—er 


cutiinniniliyiiemniieente 
BOTH GETTING ON, 
Mistress (to applicant). “* How old are you, Bridget?” 
Arpriioant (with a sigh). “ Ah! mem, payther av us 
will iver see forty agin.” 
—_»—-——_ 


CALLED OUT OF TOWN, 

Crtizen (to little boy). “Is your father in, Bobby ?” 

Lirtie Boy. “No, sir; pa’s out of town.” 

Citizen. * Gone on business 2?” 

Lirtie Boy. “I dun know. I heard him tell ma 
that he wouldn’t be back until she had got through 
cleanin’ house. Mebby it’s business, an’ mebby it's 
pleasure. I dun know.” 

sculisatiadiiphinaiianinan 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


Wire (who has been house-hunting). “Oh, John, 
I have found such a lovely little Queen Anne house, 
with hard-wood mantels and trimmings, parquet 
or te floors, a bay-window, lots of closet room, open fire- 
3 places with the loveliest tiled hearths, a beautiful little 

A NECESSARY PRECEDENT. yard, and oh, John—” ( pauses from sheer excitement). 

Huswsanp (in a guttural tone of voice). ** What's the 

rent?” 


ee 
FLIMPSY, “On, I DON’T UNDERSTAND A NOTE OF IT YOU KNOW I NEVER A pilgrim from Boston, sojourning for the winter 
in Florida, recently wrote to a New York friend de- 

scribing the life there. Said he, “ We find it truly de- 

SPRING LAMB | lightful here, and I have just been showing our landlady how to plant 


beans and raise them—the genuine New England product.” 
What a strong weakness is this! Soon the pungent seed of Emerson 
also will be disseminated in the balmy land of oranges and alligators. 


Three jolly lambs one spring-time day 
Were gamb'ling on the green, at play 
With a sheepish stranger. 


er 
A PLEASANT HABIT. 
Some people have > habit of assxenting to everything said to them, with- 
od out regard to rhyme or reason, “‘Oh yes,” “Certainly,” “‘ No, indeed,” “Of 
ee.’ : course,” “ Yes, indeed,” “* You are quite right,” and the like. Mrs. Hen- 
\ dricks is one of these pleasant people. 
“T think,” said Mrs. Hobson, who was making a call, “that little 
Miss Smith is one of the stupidest girls I ever met, and—” 
“Tsn’t she!” interrupted Mrs. Hendricks. 
“ And so plain—” 
“ Dreadfully !” 
‘*Now I haven't very much beanty myself, but—” 
“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Hendricks, cordially. 
_——— 


THEY PASSED SEVERAL THINGS. 


Director. ‘ Our railroad company is pushing rapidly to the front. The 
board passed a number of resolutions: one to build a branch road to 
M ; another to erect anew depot; athird to lease the A. B.C. road—” 

STOCKHOLDER, 
passed.” 

Direotor. “ What was that?” 

Srooxno per, “The annual dividend.” 





“Yes, that’s all right. There’s another thing you 





Bunt ere the merry game had ceased 
This innocent was badly fleeced. 
Before he knew his danger, 
The wool was pulléd straight o’er his eyes, 
And ewe-chred, but withal more wise, 
Was the sheepish stranger. 


eee er aE 
OUT OF POLITICS. 
A little boy was told that there were no politics in heaven. He 
thought for a moment, and then said, “I guess that’s becanse there are 
no politicians there.” 





— 


A LITERARY AND ARTISTIC SOCIETY. 

Somethingville is a townified country place not a hundred miles from 
New York city, and among its other attractions it boasts a literary anc 
artistic society. Speaking of this society to a city friend, a Something- 
villian said, “* You must come out some night to one of our meetings; 
they are quite interesting, I assure you.” 

“T shall be pleased to do so,” replied the friend, “ for Lam very anxions 
to see”—and here he mentioned the names of sevegal writers and arti-ts 
whom he knew to be residents of the place. 

“Oh! you won't meet them,” was the reply. “ They don’t belong. We 
haven’t any writers or artists among our members.” 

a Ne ee 
HE KNEW APRIL. 

Mr. Surtn. “Sarah, are you going to take yonr new umbrella with 
you ?” 

” Mrs. Sarr. ‘* What is the weather ?” 

Mr. Suita. “It threatens rain.” 

Mrs. Suitu. “No.” 

— Qe 


AN INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT. 

Tt was a beautiful moonlight night as they left the theatre, and he 
had resolved to put the important question without further delay, when 
she said: 

“TI think we had better take a street car, Mr. Sampson, rather than 
walk. We will get home so much qnicker.” 

Then they took a street car, and he postponed the {mportant question. 











SIGNS OF 
GENTLEMAN. “How Is Your wire, UNcLE Ras- 
TUS—CONVALESCENT?” 
UNCLE RASTUS. “OH No sin; I HEERD DE DOocTAH 
SAY DIS MORNIN’ DAT SHE AM GITTIN’ BETTAH.” 


IMPROVEMENT. 





8U PPLEMENT. 
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BON MAROHTE 


The system of selling every- 
thing at a small profit and 
of reliable quality is abso- 
lutely adhered to at the Bon 
Marché. 


Maison Aristide Boucicaut, 


NOVELTY WAREHOUSE, 
PARIS. 


Tt is the principle of the 
Bon Marché to offer for 
sale, even at the very lowest 
prices, none but thoroughly 
priceworthy goods, 


We have the honor to inform our lady patrons that our illustrated catalogue of the novelties of the season 
is just out, and will be sent prepaid to all persons who apply for it. 

By reason of the constant extension of our business, our assortments of summer novelties are larger than 
ever before, and we can safely assert that the advantages which we offer in point of quality and cheapness of 


all our goods are incontestibie. 


On demand we send free of postage samples of all our new tissues of Silks, Plushes, Velvets, Woollens, 
Draperies, new stuffs, Printed Goods, Laces, Ribbons, — and Upholstery Goods, as well as Albums, 


descriptions and designs of our models of new toilets, ¢ 


onfections, Dresses and Costumes for ladies and 


young girls, Suits for gentlemen and boys, Hats and Head-dresses, Skirts, Underskirts, Peignors, Trous- 
seaux, Underlinen, ready-made Underwear, Handkerchiefs, Shirts for gentlemen and boys, Stockings, Sun- 
shades, Umbrellas, Gloves, Flowers and Feathers, Shoes for ladies, gentlemen, and children, Bedding, Cov- 
erlets, White Curtains, Articles for Travel, Merceries, Paris Fancy Articles, Tapestry, Furniture, etc., ete. 

The warehouse of the BON MARCHE, specially constructed for a large novelty trade, is the most spacious, 


best arranged, and most thoroughly organized in the world. 


It contains all that experience has shown to be 


useful, agreeable, and comfortable, and for these very reasons is one of the notable sigits of Paris. 
The new wings added recently make the BON MARCHE a unique establishment of its kind. 
A8 goods cannot be sent C. O. D. to countries beyond the seas, we request our clients to remit us with the 


order the price of the goods, together with the 


amount of eventual charges of packing, freight, ete. 


Goods 


the invoice of which exceeds the sum of 25f. are sent free of charge to the nearest shipping port, except furni- 
ture, bedding, and certain heavy and bulky articles, which cannot be prepaid. 


The BON MARCHE has no branch offices or agencies either in France or abroad. 


Ladies are especially 


requested to beware of merchants who use the name of the BON MARCHE in order to mislead purchasers, and 
more particularly to offer them BOUCICAUT GLOV E S, whose trade-mark is wniversally known, and which are 


on vy sold at the Paris warehouse o f the 





PON MARCHE. 


Interpreters in all languages. 





A Decisive Test! 


ey 





Harder still; but this only tightens the stitch. 





The material gives way but the seam holds fast. 


Same Results on Bias Seams. 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


Physicians endorse it :—‘* No risk to Health. 


’ 


Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 


full particulars. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 


The country reached by the lines of the great 
Chicago and North-Western Railway system of- 
fers exceptional inducements to persons of mod- 
erate means seeking new homes, and to the cap- 
italist desirous of making a safe and productive 
investment. 

At frequent intervals during the months of 
March, April, May, and June, the North-Western 
Company will sell land excursion tickets to points 
in Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare for the round 
trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers an excellent 
opportunity for a personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can be obtained on 
application to the nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing E. P. Winson, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Il. 
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HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAN 
ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 
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THROUGH THE ENGADINE. 
(Continued from page 295.) 
consenting, Mrs. Delamere was swept off to join 
the rest. 
When the music Dick and Olive took 
a hasty run outside, and surveyed the country at 
the back of the hotel, and would have gone 


ceased, 


over 
to see the very quaint Oesteria Vecchia, with its 
wonderful wood-carvings, but, the rain and 
bitter cold wind which had sprung up were too 
much for them, and they had to beat a retreat 
The carriages were now waiting at the door, and 
finding their own trap, our party started home- 
ward, and all declaring that if anything would 
again attract them to Engadine, a residence at 
the Maloja Hotel must form a part of the pro 
gramme. 

As they neared St. 
was tired of the 


alas! 


Moritz, leclared 
cramped cart and he and 
Olive got out, saving they would walk the short 
distance home. The evening had already drawn 
in, but it was still light enou 
and Lady Delamere, w 
unconscious for the moment 
thoughts words, said to he 
“My poor little one! 


Dick 


lage, 


he 


fairly well, 
hand to Olive, 
giving her 


gh to see 
her 
she 


rsell, wit 


aving 
was 
na sigh 

I wonder what your fu- 


ture will be?” 

“Surely, dear Jane,” said her sister-in-law, 
“there is no uncertainty ?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon ; the words escaped 
me involuntarily. But you must know as well 
as I do how she is situated.” 

“T don’t comprehend what you are saying. 
As to dear Olive’s worldly circumstances, 1 can 
only suppose you hold her in the position of a 


daughter.’ 


“Why, Mary, vou surely are aware of the terms 
of our father-in-law’s will?” 

“Ah! dear, do not let us rake up the past 
Dick and I are quite satisfied. Indeed, hie ever 
Was 80.” 

“It is pleasant to hear you say this; but,” pro- 


tested Lady 
incredible misunderstanding.’ 


Delamere, “it seems is some 


there 


« None, dear. Eustace ld me everything 
‘Then you must be aware that Olive can nev- 
er have The Fell.” 
‘What?’ asked Mrs. Delamere, in amazement. 

“T do not think, dear Marv, after all, that you 
have learned everything you should know. What 
do you know ?” iad 

a My poor Eustace told me, when he heard he 
was not to succeed his father, that he at once 
left the room where the will was being read out. 
What, indeed, was the use of his remaining?” 

Sut indeed there was much he would have 
been interested in hearing And a copy of the 
will was sent to him.” 

“Yes, he told me some } pers came but he 
never looked at them, and in his anger he threw 
them into the fire.” 

“ How could he do so! 

“ But what, then, were the terms of the will %” 


asked Mrs. Delamere. 
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have a talk with Dick, and tell him just 
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what he ought to know, and no more.” 
That same evening Mrs. Delamere hada 
long conversation with her son. It certain- 
ly was not the case that he was the abso- 
lute heir to The Fell, but it most certainly 
was the case that Olive was not, and nev- 
er could be. He felt torn by many con- 
flicting emotions, and yet in one way the 
path was clearer for him, as he need not 
now refrain from speaking to the girl he 
loved because she was an heiress. As his 
mother had said of him, he assuredly felt 
he was in a way cheating Olive of her 
rights, and yet, in puzzling it over, this he 
felt was not the case, as if primogeniture 
was to be considered at all, then he was 
in truth the rightful heir, and in one way 
or other, whether he inherited or not, it 
was a perfect certainty his cousin could 
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not doso. And as for himself and his own 

hopes, he now felt there need be no false 
sense of honor to withhold him from telling 
Olive that he loved her. The only difficulty was 
as to what her opinion might be, and this it was 
for him to elicit on the earliest fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

The next day, as he had before arranged, 
though now more than ever averse to losing sight 
of Olive, even for a few hours, he started by him- 
self to see the Bernina Hospice. But his expe- 
dition was in every sense a failure, for it poured 
so hard when he reached Pontresina that faute 
dea mieux he had to give up the whole thing. He 
staid at Pontresina for lunch, and walked back 
in the afternoon when it cleared. That evening 
he saw little of his cousin until after dinner, for 
he had his packing to attend to when he return- 
ed, as it had been determined they should all 
make an early start the ensuing morning. 

After dinner—their last dinner in St. Moritz, 
as Olive reminded them—Dick came up to his 
cousin as they were sitting in the drawing-room, 
and asked her if she would be his philippine ? 
“See,” he said, “I have two filberts. Will you 
take one ?” 

“Yes, of course; but I forget what one does.” 

“We will have the American plan. One of 
us has to ask the other for something, and if it 
is given, then the giver is the loser, and has to 
make a present.” 

“That’s capital,” she laughed. “Very well; 
you will see I shall win.” 

“Oh, I am going to be tremendously on the 
lookout, I can tell you,” he replied, in the same 
spirit. 

“Now we must be quite fair about this. Let 
us tell Granny and Aunt Mary, and they shall be 
the judges.” 


They left St. Moritz at eight o’clock the. next 
morning in two carriages, the servants and lug- 
gage having one conveyance to themselves, and 
starting an hour earlier. 

The road as far as Silva Plana was the same 
as the one which led to Maloja, but they now pro- 
ceeded under very different auspices, for the sun 
shone hot and bright, and hardly a cloud at this 
early hour showed, except over the tops of the 
jagged peaks of the snowy heights. From Silva 
Plana the ascent over the Julier commences, and 
the pace was now but a walk almost the entire 
way to the summit. 

As they advanced higher up the scenery be- 
came more wild and weird, but the road through- 
out was excellent. Dick got out to walk to ease 
the horses, and presently he asked his cousin if 
she would not do so also. Olive gladly consent- 
ed, and as they went much faster than the car- 
riage they were soon considerably ahead. 

“T should like, if I could,” said Olive, “ to walk 
to the very top of the pass. How high is it ?” 

“ About 7500 feet. But won’t it be too much 
for you?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Tf you are tired, you know, you must stop at 
once, and we can pick up the carriage.” 

The ascent was, however, easy, for the gradients 
are very imperceptible. This pass, from its great 
breadth, is nearly quite safe from avalanches, 
and is kept open later and is open earlier than is 
any other route into the Engadine. Long before 
the summit is reached all vegetation but grass 
dies out, and you pass through gorges flanked on 
one side by the frowning precipice of the Piz 
Julier, capped with vast beds of eternal snow, the 
heights on the other side being less broken, 
rugged and contorted though they are. The 
summit of the pass is a bare grass-covered crest, 
broken but by a few bowlders, the ascent from 
Silva Plana occupying about two and a half 
hours. 

The cousins, who had at first chatted away very 
pleasantly, seemed, as they entered deeper into 
the wild solitudes of nature, to have a sort of re- 
vulsion of feeling, and had not now for some 
time exchanged more than a few monosyllables. 
Dick was the first to break the silence. 

“ Here we are at last, close to the top,” he said, 
“and a very commonplace top it is.” 

“No,” replied Olive, “there’s nothing very 
unique about it. But see, the clouds have quite 
covered the Julier.” 

“Yes, we have not had a really good view of 
the snowy peaks since we started. Won't you 
take a seat? I’m sure you are tired.” 

“ Well, as we have reached the top at last, I 
will. Here’s a capital rock, and you must sit 
down also. What are those two stone pillars on 
either side of the road ?” 

“It is said they were erected by the Emperor 
Augustus.” 

“They don’t look so very ancient.” 

“They certainly do not. But that’s the tradi- 
tion.” 

“ But why should the Emperor put them here ?” 
she asked. 

“ Who can say ?” 

“1 can faney,” soliloquized Olive, “his stand- 
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ing where we are, and watching his legions pass 
before him.” 

“ Well, this is the direct route from Italy, and 
the Roman armies would certainly have gone over 
the Julier Pass when marching into Germany.” 

“So strange!” said Olive, hardly listening to 
his explanation. “The great Emperor and his 
armies, and even his very kingdom, have all 
passed into nothingness; and here still stand 
these two pieces of rock, almost as fresh as the 
day they were sunk into the earth. Ah!” she 
went on, with a half-mournful cadence in her 
voice, ‘‘ what in this world of ours does last ?” 

“ What makes you say that?” asked Dick, sit- 
ting down beside her and looking into her eyes. 

She colored a little, and turned her face aside. 

“Tt is true,” she murmured, unconsciously 
plucking the little petals of some mountain 
flower. 

“ You dishearten me,” said her cousin, in a low 
tone. 

“Why ?” turning to him, and yet not meeting 
his glance. 

“T have heard of something very old,” hesitated 
Dick, “ that is always very new.” 

In a nervous tremor she turned away from him, 
and gladly seizing on the excuse of a slight rent 
in her dress, hurriedly said, “Oh dear, I have 
torn my skirt.” 

“ Not badly, I hope,” cried Dick, eager to come 
to her relief. 

“Tecan doit up. Can you give me a pin?” 

“‘Tonly have that one. Imean the one I showed 
you.” 

“That will do, if you can spare it.” 

“But you know,” he laughed, as he exhibited 
his card-case, “I don’t like giving it up. You 
will let me have it again?” 

“T will promise so much.” 

“Then I resign my claim. Here’s the pin.” 

‘“* And I have won the philippine,” she laughed, 
in great glee. 

“Well, so be it ;” and then, in a changed voice, 
“but oh, dear Olive, give me something in ex- 
change !” he passionately urged, 

“What!” she faltered; and now the frank, 
true eyes were fain to look away. 

‘**Can you not guess, my darling, what I would 
dare to grasp at? Give me yourself. My heart 
went out to you in that London drawing-room, 
and how trebly dear have you become to me since 
then! Oh, Olive, say you will be my wife!” 

“Do you really mean this?” with a surprised 
and yet shy gladness in her face. 

“Mean it, my darling! My only dread has 
been you could not care for me,” and he softly 
took her hands in his. 

“Oh, Dick, you have made me very happy,” 
she murmured. “If you will have me, dear, I 
will be yours.” 

“Then thus [ claim my philippine,’ 
tenderly kissed her. 

“ But I won,” she pleasantly laughed. 

“In one way, yes,” he rejoined, “ for I was off 
my guard. All the same, I have the best of the 
bargain.” 

“Dear Dick, how can you say so?” 

“ Because it is the truth.” 

And then, as she rested in her lover’s embrace, 
he told her how he had longed to speak before, 
but had been kept from doing so because he 
feared she was an heiress—Olive, of course, pro- 
testing that, even if she had great wealth, this 
should have made no difference to him. And 
so, passing from one joyous theme to another— 
and what is there that is not joyous in the sum- 
mer’s honey breath of ardent love ?—they wiled 
away the happy minutes, till the crack of the 
coachman’s whip warned them that the carriage 
must be close to the summit of the pass. 

“Dick dear,” asked Olive, “ will your mother 
like it?” 

“Like it! I should rather think she would.” 

“T know Granny will be pleased, because she 
is so fond of you. But here they are!” 

The cousins came together to the carriage. 

“T have won my philippine,” said Dick, with a 
bright laugh, Olive not venturing to utter a word, 
though her telltale face told the pretty story bet- 
ter than could any words. 

“Oh, how capital!” cried Mrs. Delamere. “ You 
most sweet Olive !” 

“Yes, dear aunt; Dick has taken me with all 
my faults,” 

“All your faults indeed !” laughed Dick. 

“Come inside, you two,” said: Lady Delamere, 
in great delight. ‘* Ah, how happy you have both 
made me!” 

What need to accompany our travellers any 
further? We have followed them all through 
the Engadine; and now, having seen them safe- 
ly descending the pass, we may wave our hands 
to them, and wish them ‘ Godspeed” on their 
way to England, in the full belief that the mar 
riage bells may soon sound out the signal for the 
sweeping aside of a long-standing feud, now hap- 
pily put out of sight, while the two who so strange- 
ly met in a London drawing-room are vowing they 
will for ever and for aye be one in heart and 
mind. 
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. &CCO! to size and color. 
Beautifying ask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair , Cosmetics &c., 

sent C.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 




















SS 

yo IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
4 comparable to the Curroura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, With loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutiocra Soar, 
an exquisite Skiu Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cuttovra Rersoivent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Purrger Drue 
AND Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ae §6Pimples, blackhes ads, chapped and oily -@a 
a skin prevented by Curtoura Soar. “a 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Curiovra Anti-Patn PLasrer, 
the only pain-killing pls aster. 25c. 








LN “OAV W329 AvAaN 
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THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 15, 1887), 


| the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, td al, and 


| durable, 
running | 





Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested | 


and endorsed by thonsands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. Ss 8.W IL TBERG ER, »Prop. 233 N. Secx md St., Phil., Pa. 


il WV AddVH MOH 





I USED WILBOR’S 


ALMOST AS PLEASANT AS CREAM. 


, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
Viseases and Serefulous Humors. 


because they make five cents more a bottle on ounlit sure, as you value your heaith, and get the genuine. 
Manufactured only by DR. ALEX. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by Druggists. 








for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $ upward; not 
our own make, trom $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,any desirable shade 








BEST FOR LADIES’ 


USE. 


Preserves leather. 





An oil dressing. 





Natural finish, not varnish. Economical. Allow no 





substituting. For sale everywhere. 


Button & Orriey, M’f’rs, 71 Barclay St., New York. 
IL 

LADIES | CURE Ot tes 

IMPROVED M H C | 

d IDEAL air ur er, 

‘a andavoid al Songs of ~~ eng oc Sne 


air or Money 
refunded if a Fe 











CURLER FOR; SALE BY DEALERS. 
Sample, 50 cents. Postpai 
HEATER ACENTS WANTED. 

G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO, 





THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 

Orrtoes: 98 Duane 8t., 


mn, 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave. 
., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, 


‘Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 


~ CRANDALL & CO., 
3d Ave. & 37th St., N.Y. 


Largest, oldest Baby Car- 
riage Factory in the world. 
The newest patterns at 
wholesaleand retail. Also, 
Velocipedes, Doll Carriages 
and Wagons. Price - list 
mailed free on application. 
Open « ev enings. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


SAVE YouR PLATED WARE WITH 


MACIC POWDER. 


It is the Easiest, ao. and most Effective Pol- 
isher ever nsed for Gold, Nickel,and Silver Plated Ware. 
Try it, and be convinced. Sent. gt on receipt 
of scents. MAGIC POWDER ¢ 
334 West 47th St., N. Y. 


286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
, New York, and 326 Fulton 
Boston. 




















by Pace’s Pat. Iupnoven 


CURE®. = 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book 
or call on ee yy HISOOX, 853 Broadway, A Y. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


bik 
ondsta ble hk Cs 


PARIS AND LONDON 


COSTUMES, MANTLES, 
Jackets, and Ways 


SUITS and GARMENTS madeto 
order, and special attention given. 





1 ? ) 
Droadooay AS 1 9th él. 
7 


 THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


pp LOVE: FITTING 
y CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 

\ MORE POPULAR 

»\ THAN EVER. 

5A PERFECT FIT 
* GUARANTEED. 
as. ) THREE LENGTHS. 
eH , TWELVE GRADES. 
at }, HIGHEST AWARDS 
GRANTED. 
THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALITY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON,LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 


























LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


Madame ‘Porter's 8 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 


BUY THE WRINGER <AVv7, 
Sem fc MOST LABOR 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


cs ae half the labor of other 
APIR and costs but little more. 
Ere not GREASE 


RErhe ¢ CLO Lee 
W. Gon Aubura, 













“PATTI” HAIR CRIMPER. 


The on'y perfect Crimper made. Superior, 
more durable and cleanly than any cther. 

WARRANTED pot to injure the 
hair. For sale by all dealers. Ask for 
the “* Patti” and take no other. send6 
iss cts, for sample package. Stamps taken. 
PATTI CRIMPER cO., 

P. 0. Box 3250, N. Y. City. 





tonic, puriying properties of a sea 


sses the 
bath, curing all local skin eruptions, pimples, blotches, 
eczema, tetter, scalp diseases; preve Tindemiarticn. ot 
pe ne and rT ak _ ers. At druggists, or we 


will se cake for %ec., or 3 for We, 
McdOMAL Duo 0. 632 Washington St., N. Y. City. 


PEERLESS DYES sts.r'Satccor. 








isi: eh SORT. 


fence 

















